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‘T aquair House, Peebles (mostly 1642-95). Visited on one of the Edinburgh Conference tours 
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““ INSULIGHT ” double-glazing units are hermetically sealed 
window panes composed of two sheets of glass separated 
by a metal spacer and a cell of dehydrated air. Because 
they reduce heat losses they enable air conditioning plant 
to be run more efficiently and consequently save fuel. 
They restrict condensation, and can be fitted without 
difficulty—provided the rebate can take the extra thickness. 





Send for the booklet about their advantages and the 
methods of fixing. 

Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department 
at St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cleveland 
Row, St. James’s, S.W.1. Telephones : St. Helens 4001; 
Whitehall 5672-6. Supplies are available through the 
usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


*“ INSULIGHT™” is the British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited 
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Annual Election Results 


Repo:t to the Chairman of the General Meeting, 17 June 1952 





The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the election of * Votes 
the Council for the Session 1952-53 beg to report as follows: 22. STANLEY WAYMAN MILBURN of 5c vs 478 
4,818 envelopes were received—807 from Fellows, 3,294 from 23. SYDNEY GREGSON .. 8 i 460 
Associates, and 717 from Licentiates. 24. KENNETH MERVYN BASKERVILLE CROSS .. oe 412 
The result of the election is as follows: 25. GEORGE BERNARD COX att - an - 410 
26. DONALD HANKS McMORRAN a is ae 396 
COUNCIL 1952-53 27. JOHN AUSTIN DEMPSTER .. oe oe 7 394 
President 28. ALBERT NEWTON THORPE .. : ee oe 369 
HOWARD ROBERTSON (unopposed) 29. EDMUND DOUGLASS JEFFERISS MATHEWS me 355 
30. RODNEY FLEETWOOD TATCHELL .. " moe 351 
Past-Presidents 31 WILLIAM CRABTREE 334 
HARRY STUART GOODHART-RENDEL (unopposed) * |. HERBERT JACKSON : ae a 
MICHAEL THEODORE WATERHOUSE (unopposed) 33. JOHN ARDERN POWELL... 5 = “4 271 
34. WALTER WILLIAM FISK - e Sis >a 255 
Members of Council 35. ARTHUR BAILEY ees a me — ‘i 228 
Elected Votes 36. CHARLES CECIL SHAW oe aa or bts 187 
1. FREDERICK GIBBERD a vr Ee .. 2,095 37. ALWYN BRUNOW WATERS si iv ss 146 
2. BASIL SPENCE ae on Pes ae P 2,033 38. WILLIAM FREDERICK HOWARD on ae si 109 
3. CHARLES HERBERT ASLIN .. : = 2,014 39. LIEUT.-COL. DOUGLAS THOMAS WALLIS .. i 100 
4. PROFESSOR SIR LESLIE PATRICK ABERCROMBIE... 1,856 40. RICHARD NEWTON WAKELIN ; 76 
5. ROBERT JOSEPH GARDNER-MEDWIN sa a 1,340 4,810 Voting Papers were received of which 16 \ were invalid. 
6. LEONARD CECIL HOWITT .. ae i Bc 1,123 
Associate Members of Council 
Not Elected Votes Elected Votes 
7. GEORGE NOEL HILL sia sis se - 1,072 1. DONALD EVELYN EDWARD GIBSON .. .. at 2,668 
8. JOHN LESLIE MARTIN ~ ae a ~ 978 2. STIRRAT ANDREW JOHNSON-MARSHALL .. a 1,309 
9. RONALD BRADBURY ‘ie ats sei sii 976 3. RICHARD ALFRED HARDWICK LIVETT i me 1,056 
10. RICHARD HERBERT SHEPPARD 4 ae re 971 
11. SIDNEY HAROLD LOWETH .. — ois ia 854 Not Elected Votes 
12. ARTHUR BEDFORD KNAPP-FISHER ae Zs 793 4. SIDNEY EDWARD THOMAS CUSDIN - ue 899 
13. THOMAS CECIL HOWITT .. a ae wy Taz 5. MICHAEL ARTHUR JAMES FAREY .. a re 779 
14. JULIAN LEATHART .. i Ses = is 686 6. HERBERT JOHN WHITFIELD LEWIS = os 760 
15. ARCHIBALD GEORGE JURY is ot Si 648 7. HENRY BRADDOCK .. ae 3 = wd 733 
16. JOHN LEOPOLD DENMAN .. ee ae ss 579 8. ALEXANDER STEELE .. A .e me ef 685 
17. PETER BROWNING DUNHAM ae i i 572 9. ROBERT WALLACE PATERSON ae ms ox 618 
18. NORVAL ROWALLAN PAXTON ie sis ih 501 10. JOHN HARRISON ac ee ea oe ai 574 
19. PROFESSOR WILFRID BYTHELL EDWARDS ihe 499 11. CHARLES H. PIKE .. me oe va ts 570 
20. THOMAS EUGENE NORTH .. 494 12. PHILIP ROY MIDDLETON .. ne ee aa 563 
21. LIEUT.-COL. HENRY PHILIP L. CART DE LAFONTAINE 480 13. FREDERICK HARRY BOOTH .. ae ne a 554 











Not Elected Votes 
14. HAROLD BRUCE ALLSOPP .. a es 462 
15. RONALD OWEN VINE r bs a as 436 
16. THOMAS AUSTIN WILKINSON =f mt = 336 

4,731 Voting Papers were received of which 13 were invalid. 

Licentiate Member of Council 
Elected Votes 
1. GWYN HENRY MORRIS 1,029 
Not Elected Votes 
2. CHARLES OLIVER is - - a 802 
3. RONALD JOHN SHARPE fe - @ ; 681 
4. LEWIS JAMES FREMEN GOMME oe aia 674 
5. FREDERICK CHARLES WAKEFORD .. ; 539 


3,739 Voting Papers were received of which 14 were invalid. 


Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom or the 
Republic of Ireland 
(1) Six Representatives from the Northern Province of England 
CHARLES ALFRED HARDING [F] (Northern § Architectural 
Association) 
WILLIAM CECIL YOUNG [F] (Manchester Society of Architects) 
FRANCIS JAMES MASSEY ORMROD [F] (Liverpool Architectural 
Society) 
COLIN ROWNTREE [F] (York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society) 
NOEL PYMAN [F] (West Yorkshire Society of Architects) 
STANLEY ELDEN MINNS [L] (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architects and Surveyors) 
(2) Five Representatives from the Midland Province of England 
CECIL ERNEST MILLARD FILLMORE [F] (Birmingham and Five 
Counties Architectural Association) 
One Representative to be nominated by the Leicestershire and 
Rutland Society of Architects 
PERCY GEORGE COPSON [L] (Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects) 
THOMAS NELSON CARTWRIGHT [F] (Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society) 
CHRISTOPHER HENRY THURSTON [L] (East Anglian Society of 
Architects) 
(3) Six Representatives from the Southern Province of England 
LIONEL FREDERICK VANSTONE [L] (Devon and Cornwall Archi- 
tectural Society) 
One Representative to be nominated by the Wessex Federal 
Society of Architects 
FRED ALLARD CHARLES MAUNDER [F] (Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association) 
GORDON SUTCLIFFE [A] (Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- 
tectural Association) 
HAROLD CONOLLY [F] (Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects) 
ROBERT WILLIAM PAINE [A] (South-Eastern Society of Architects) 


(4) Four Representatives of Allied Societies in Scotland nominated 
hy the Council of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
THOMAS SMITH CORDINER [F] (Glasgow) 
LIEUT.-COL. ALEXANDER CULLEN [F] (Inverness) 
LOCKHART WHITEFORD HUTSON [F] (Hamilton) 
WILLIAM HARDIE KININMONTH [F] (Edinburgh) 
(5) One Representative of Allied Societies in Wales 
JOHN WILLIAM BISHOP [A] (South Wales Institute of Architects) 
(6) Two Representatives of Allied Societies in Ireland 
FRANCIS McARDLE [F] (Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland) 
*ROBERT HANNA GIBSON [F] (Royal Society of Ulster Architects) 


(*NOTE: Since the announcement of the Council election results on 17 June, the 
Roval Society of Ulster Architects have notified the Secretary that Mr. James Moffat 
Aitken [A] will represent the Society in place of Mr. Robert Hanna Gibson [F].) 
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Representatives of Societies in Alliance with the Royal Instit 


te 
Overseas 
JOHN ROXBURGH SMITH [F] (The Royal Architectural Instit:te 
of Canada) 
LEO SYLVESTER SULLIVAN [F] (Representative in the Uniied 
Kingdom) 
COBDEN PARKES [F] (The Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects) 
ANDREW GRAHAM HENDERSON [F] (Representative in the United 
Kingdom) 
MALCOLM KEITH DRAFFIN [F] (The New Zealand Institute of 
Architects) 
REGINALD HAROLD UREN [A] (Representative in the United 
Kingdom) 


To be nominated (The Institute of South African Architects) 
To be nominated (Representative in the United Kingdom) 
To be nominated (The Indian Institute of Architects) 

To be nominated (Representative in the United Kingdom) 


Representative of the Architectural Association (London) 
ALEXANDER ROBERT FORDYCE ANDERSON [F] 


Representative of the Association of Building Technicians 
KENNETH JOHN CAMPBELL [A] 


Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education 
ANTHONY MERLOTT CHITTY [F] 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee 
DENIS POULTON [F] 

Two Representatives of the R.I.B.A. Salaried and Official 
Architects’ Committee 

To be nominated. 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ Conference 
PHILIP GARLAND FAIRHURST [F] (Manchester) 


Election of Two Honorary Auditors 
ROBERT O. FOSTER [F] 
EDWARD DOUGLAS LYONS [A] 


Scrutineers 


ERNEST G. ALLEN, Chairman D. MURRAY EVANS 


Cc. J. EPRIL DERRINGTON S. PEARCE 
RICHARD BETHAM F. L. HYETT 

CHARLES SYKES NORMAN RIX 

JOHN A. WHITTAKER M. C. GRAY 

R. W. HURST THOMAS SIBTHORP 

E. H. FIRMIN F. STEVEN ALEXANDER 
S. H. FISK N. A. ROYCE 

JAMES C. KENNEDY G. PEARSON 

W. A. SHERRINGTON L. A. BUTTERFIELD 

L. ISRAEL R. HARDY 


S. A. HURDEN JOHN J. ADAMS 
A. J. NORCLIFFE 


12 June 1952 


R.I.B.A. Officers 1952-3 


At the meeting of the Council held on 1 July Mr. C. H. Astin, 
C.B.E. (Hertford), Mr. Martin S. Briggs (London), and Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven (London), were elected Vice-Presidents. Mr. P. 
Garland Fairhurst, M.A. (Manchester), Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference, is also a Vice-President. Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross, M.A. (London), was appointed Hon. Secretary and Mr. 
Thomas E. Scott, C.B.E. (London), was appointed Hon. 
Treasurer. 
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The 'lonorary Fellowship 

The Marquess of Salisbury, Earl Alexander of Tunis and Lord 
de L’'sle and Dudley have accepted the Council’s nomination for 
election as Honorary Fellows. 


The -:dinburgh Conference 


Except for a brief shower of rain at the garden party—perhaps 
as a reminder by the weather god that it really can rain in Scotland 
—throughout the three days there was what Sir Percy Thomas 
once called “Conference weather’. Never has the noble city of 
Edinburgh looked better, with clear views of the hills of Fife from 
the Castle, beflagged and flowered streets to greet the Queen, the 
green ‘wedges’ in the city lovely with spring foliage and the sun 
giving precision to the Georgian mouldings in the New Town. 
Architects, attending with their ladies in the record number of 775, 
can never have had a more pleasant setting for the Conference. 

The official and unofficial proceedings lived up to the weather. 
Both the papers on the subject of housing (which are reported in 
this JOURNAL) were fully attended and produced lively discussions. 
The two receptions and the dinner, all three of which were held 
in the spacious and dignified Assembly Rooms, were most 
enjoyable functions. At the informal reception of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland the Newhaven Fisher- 
women’s Choir, dressed in traditional costume, sang Scottish 
songs, and at the civic reception and dance given by the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates and Council of the City of Edinburgh a 
iam of dancers from the Royal Scottish Country Dancing 
Society gave a superb series of displays of Scottish dances. The 
garden party at Lauriston Castle, an interesting old house with 
modern extensions and fine grounds bordering the Firth of 
Forth, was made gay and colourful by a team of dancers and a 
pipe band from the Lowland Brigade Training Centre and en- 
livened by a group of penguins, lent by the Royal Scottish 
Zoological Society, which waddled about the lawns with an air of 
contempt, occasionally uttering derisive squawks at the pipers. 

For the excellent and imaginative organisation, members owe 
their warmest thanks to the Conference Executive Committee of 
the R.I.A.S. and to Mr. K. Macrae, W.S., the Secretary, as well 
as to the many Scottish members who gave their time and energies 
in organising and leading the tours. The tours really deserve a 
long description for which we have not adequate space. All were 
good and displayed something of the wealth of Scottish architec- 
ture and the beauty of Scottish scenery. 

Two features of the Conference call for special mention. The 
first was an excellent 15 minutes’ broadcast on the Scottish Home 
Service in which the President, Mr. J. R. McKay [F], Mr. Ian 
Lindsay [F], Mr. G. H. Lawrence [A] and Mr. Alan Reiach [A] 
took part. The second was the exhibition at the Assembly Rooms 
illustrating current thought in Scottish architecture and con- 
sisting of projected works by architects in practice, both official 
and private, drawings from schools of architecture and a group 
of oils, water-colours and drawings. This was small but well 
selected and of high quality. 

It was appropriate that the Conference which marked the end 
of the term of office as President of Mr. A. Graham Henderson 
should have been held in Edinburgh and should have been one so 
outstanding. There were many references to the high service 
which Mr. Henderson and Mrs. Henderson have rendered so 
charmingly to the Royal Institute. 


Visitors to Singapore 
The Institute of Architects of Malaya say they would be glad to 
know in advance when architects are visiting Singapore so that 
they can make some arrangements to meet and entertain them, 
and give any assistance possible. 

If any members do propose to visit Malaya at any time, there- 
fore, perhaps they will let the Secretary R.I.B.A. know, and he 
will be glad to pass on the information to Malaya. 
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Presentation to Mr. J. 
Ernest Franck 


At a luncheon of the 
Council Lunch Club on 
17 June the President 
presented to Mr. J. 
Ernest Franck [F] a 
silver cup as a mark of 
gratitude and esteem for 
his 25 years’ service as 
Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer of the Club. 
It is a round silver two- 
harp handle Irish Cup, 
George II, circa 1738, 
made by A. Goodwin of 


Dublin and engraved Hi. 
with the Arms of Dalrymple. It is 
suitable inscription. 





to be engraved with a 


The Cost of the Journal and Kalendar 
Beginning with this issue, the JOURNAL in future is to be printed 
on a slightly thinner paper than heretofore. For some time past 
paper has been the most expensive item in JOURNAL production, 
costing over £1,000 per issue. Some economy has had to be made 
in view of the adverse balance in Institute finances this year, and 
the use of a thinner paper will effect a substantial saving without 
any reduction of the JoURNAL contents. This, however, is not to be 
regarded as a permanent feature and will be reviewed as soon as 
economic circumstances permit. . 
At the Annual General Meeting it was suggested that members 
who are in partnership, or two members who are married to one 
another, might agree to receive one JOURNAL jointly. We welcome 
this proposal and will be glad to hear from members who are 
willing to do this. It must be a voluntary action, because every 
member is entitled to receive his or her JOURNAL. The same applies 
to the Kalendar; in many offices one copy may suffice. 


A Gavel Presented to the Royal Institute 

On 2 July at the Council luncheon Mr. Frederick W. Masey [F] 
presented to the Royal Institute a presidential gavel on behalf of 
the Orange Free State Provincial Institute of Architects as a token 
of regard. Mr. Masey, who is Past President in Chief of the South 
African Institute of Architects, said in his speech that the Orange 
Free State Institute with a membership of 40 was probably the 
smallest Institute in the Dominions, but since its foundation had 
looked to the parent body for precedents, procedure, guidance and 
example. Correspondence with Sir Ian MacAlister had been con- 
ducted by him in so capable and friendly a manner that they had 
been only too pleased to subscribe to his portrait and later to the 
testimonial the profession throughout the world had bestowed on 
him. They had also contributed their ‘mite’ to the building scheme. 
As a result of the many friendly contacts and the efforts of Sir Ian 
and Mr. Spragg, the O.F.S. Institute had always held the R.I.B.A. 
in the warmest esteem. 


The Architecture Club 

A dinner of the Architecture Club was held at Fishmongers’ Hall 
on Thursday, 3 July, under the chairmanship of the President, 
Viscount Esher [Hon. F], to honour the memory and achievements 
of Inigo Jones on the tercentenary of his death. Addresses were 
given by Mr. A. L. Rowse, M.A., F.R.S.L., on ‘The Age of Inigo 
Jones’, by Professor Geoffrey Webb, M.A., [Hon. A], on ‘Inigo 
Jones as Architect’, and by Mr. James Laver, F.R.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
on ‘Inigo Jones as designer for the Theatre’. A small exhibition 
arranged for the occasion included original drawings from the 
collection at Chatsworth, Worcester College, Oxford and the 
R.I.B.A., and a contemporary portrait of Inigo Jones by William 
Dobson lent by Messrs. Spink and Son, Ltd. 
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Above: Professor Budden 
and Sir Hugh Casson with 
Mr. C. Riley, the winner of 
the Reilly Medal and _ his 
model. Right: Professor and 
Mrs. Budden at the Ball with 
Miss Marilyn Marston, Lady 
President of the Liverpool 
University Architectural 
Society 





The Farewell Ball to Professor Budden 


On Friday 13 June a Farewell Ball was given by the Liverpool 
University Architectural Society for Professor Lionel B. Budden, 
retiring after many years of service in the school and self-styled 
‘oldest inhabitant’. The Ball was attended by many students, ex- 
students and members of the staff of the school who came to 
honour their teacher and friend. 

The Professor’s first appearance at the Ball was in a small 
balcony overlooking the Gilmour Hall, where a full audience 
was waiting to hear a performance of the Serenade specially 
commissioned by the Society as a parting gift. The Serenade, 
composed by Mr. Hugo Cole and entitled Colonnade, was per- 
formed by a small orchestra of students who were given valuable 
and, perhaps, necessary assistance by several principals from the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. After an encore of the Finale, 
the original score was presented to Professor Budden by Mr. 
John S. West, President of the Liverpool University Architectural 
Society. 

The décor of the hall, designed by David Ashdown, Anthony 
Beckles-Wilson and M. J. Bacon, all fourth-year students, was 
based on frames of scaffolding and tubing with flat planes in 
colour and mobiles. In the course of the evening the Professor 
awarded it ‘First Mention’. The ball was excellently organised by 
Robin Butterell, a fourth-year student. 

An exhibition of the work of the Liverpool School of Architec- 
ture was opened by Sir Hugh Casson [F] at the Walker Art 
Gallery on 2 July. It was the last to be held under the leadership 
of Professor Budden, and its significance was marked by the two 
words on a scroll beneath a portrait of the Professor, ‘Vale 
Magister’. The esteem in which Professor Budden is held was 
shown by the warmth of the applause that followed his speech. 

Opening the exhibition and addressing the students, Sir Hugh 
Casson said there was no key to success except what lay in oneself; 
he bade them to mistrust second-hand impressions; to distinguish 
between quotation and plagiarism; to know what they liked and 
why they liked it, and not to be ashamed of impulse or intuition. 

The Reilly prize medal was awarded for the first time to Mr. C. 
Riley for his design and model for a British Embassy. 
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Examination in Professional Practice and Practical Experience 


The Council on 17 June decided that the Board of Architec: ira] 
Education should be empowered to set up machinery to deal with 
cases of hardship arising under the regulations for the examin: :ion 
in Professional Practice and twelve months’ Practical Experience 
which came into operation on | January 1951. The Board have 
now decided the conditions under which application can be nade 
for special consideration. These are published on page 348 of this 
JOURNAL. 


Negotiations on Architects’ Salaries 

The Salaried and Official Architects Committee of the Royal 
Institute have appointed a Sub-Committee to consider and ac‘vise 
on measures that might be taken to provide effective representation 
of salaried architects and architectural assistants in all negotiations 
affecting their conditions of service and salaries. Any recom- 
mendation of the Committee would, of course, be subject to the 
approval of the R.I.B.A. Council. 


The Tercentenary of Inigo Jones 


On 21 June a laurel wreath was placed upon the bust of Inigo 
Jones in the R.I.B.A. by the architects of the Ministry of Works 
to mark the tercentenary of his death. The leaves came from a 
laurel bush in St. James’s Park and a card bore the words ‘Inigo 
Jones 1573-1652. Surveyor of the King’s Works. From his old 
Department’. The bust and its pedestal were placed on the landing 
of the staircase opposite the main entrance. 

An exhibition of the work of Inigo Jones is to be held in the 
Members’ Room at the R.I.B.A. later this year. 


The Museum of English Rural Life 


Some months ago the University of Reading founded a museum 
of English Rural Life to preserve material connected with the 
English countryside which is now rapidly disappearing. The 
University has provided a large house in the grounds of White- 
knight’s Park on the outskirts of Reading and has already collected 
some 1,400 objects from 29 counties. At present these are being 
card-indexed, annotated and photographed. 

To maintain and expand this laudable project funds are needed 
because if it is to be on a national scale, as is intended, it is beyond 
the resources of the University. An appeal is therefore being made 
for funds. Donations should be sent to the Keeper, The Museum 
of English Rural Life, The University, Reading. 


A Royal Appointment 


H.M. the Queen has appointed Mr. Walter Godfrey Allen, 
F.S.A. [F], to be a member of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England) in place of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
deceased. 


Library Group 1952-3 


At the Library Group’s Annual General meeting on 30 June Mr. 
John Summerson, C.B.E., F.S.A. [A] and Mr. Kenneth S. Mills, 
Dip.T.P., A.M.T.P.I. [A], were re-elected Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. Mr. W. H. Allen [A] becomes Hon. 
Treasurer and Mr. Patrick McNeil [A] and Mr. H. A. N. Brock- 
man [L] become Committee members. 

The first meeting of next session has been fixed provisionally for 
Monday 13 October, when Miss Dorothy Stroud of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum is to speak on Landscape Gardening. 


Closing for Summer Recess 


The R.I.B.A. Reference Library will be closed throughout August 
for the annual overhaul and will reopen on Monday 1 September. 
The Loan section will be available daily between 12 noon and 
2 p.m. (Saturdays 12 noon to | p.m.). Current copies of the leading 
architectural periodicals will be provided in the Members’ Room. 
The R.I.B.A. Canteen will be closed from 5 to 25 August inclusive. 
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The British Architects’ Conference, 


Edinburgh 
The Inaugural Meeting, 26 June 1952 


At the Assembly Rooms. The President in the Chair 


The Rt. Hon. James Miller, The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh: It is a great pleasure 
to welcome representatives of one of the 
world’s oldest professions who come from 
every part of Great Britain to this Confer- 
ence here in Edinburgh. It is the earnest 
hope of the Town Council and citizens that 
you will have a successful Conference and 
that your business sessions will be fruitful. 
We trust you will find the accommodation 
for your headquarters to your liking—this 
building, built in 1783 (and the addition of 
the Music Hall, where we are presently 
gathered, in 1843). The building has been 
the scene of some outstanding gatherings 
and occasions. It was in the Assembly 
Room that Sir Walter Scott made himself 
known as the author of the Waverley 
Novels. 

Most of you have come from distant 
parts of this country and for many of you 
it may be your first visit to our city. We 
trust that as well as taking an active part in 
the Conference itself, you will be able to see 
something of Edinburgh,and the surround- 
ing countryside. And what kind of city will 
you find? You will find a city in a unique 
setting, rich in history and romance. A 
capital city with a royal palace, the seat of 
government and of the Church, dominated 
by a fine old castle, with worthy buildings, 
broad thoroughfares and world-renowned 
educational establishments. You will find 
as well great open spaces such as the 
Holyrood Park, the Calton Hill, the Black- 
ford Hill, the Braids, and many others; 
parks, playing fields, golf courses, gardens 
and flowers that are unsurpassed any- 
where; a thriving business community; and 
in the outskirts hundreds of trim little 
villas and bungalows where well-doing 
Edinburgh citizens are bringing up healthy 
families, who in their turn, I am quite 
confident, will be a credit to the city. 

You will find a city that in the last few 
years has built up a reputation as one of 
the finest conference cities in the world, 
attracting many international conferences 
and the more important ones representa- 
tive of this country. A typical example was 
that great and most successful gathering 
we had last year of the British Association. 
This year the demand for accommodation 
in Edinburgh to hold such conferences has 
been so great that some have had to come 
as early as the beginning of April and we 
have averaged two to three per week. 
Now we are honoured to have with us such 
an important conference as you represent 
today, the Conference of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 

That is the city you will find here. And 
what of the citizens? The citizens, coupled 
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with the advantages I have just enumerated, 
apart from other achievements, by their 
foresight and enterprise have established 
for Edinburgh an outstanding place in 
drama, music, art, and all that goes with it, 
in the Annual Festival of Music and Drama. 
I am sure to such an audience I don’t need 
to enlarge on the Edinburgh Musical 
Festival. But as an indication of its inter- 
national appeal, may I say that for the 
opening of this year’s Festival we have 
received intimation of the acceptance of 
our invitation from over 40 ambassadors 
and high commissioners representing some- 
thing like two-thirds of all the countries 
in the world. I doubt if ever such a great 
international compliment has been paid to 
the endeavour of any city and we in Edin- 
burgh are very appreciative of the honour 
that has been done to us. 

I say that is what you will find in this 
capital city, this business city, this Festival 
city, but, of course, in any large town you 
can most easily find what you are looking 
for. If your outlook is the rather depressing 
one evidently taken up by a periodical that 
seems to be closely associated with your 
profession, you may come to the conclusion 
as it evidently did, that the city has only— 
and now I quote—‘three unique features 
which make it the architect’s and town 
planner’s delight; the picturesque and 
romantic Old Town, the great terraces of 
Georgian development in the New Town, 
and a vast open space—King’s Park’. It 
goes on to say that ‘around these is about 
the poorest architectural setting which 
could be devised’. This seems to imply that 
the physical development of Edinburgh, 
until the completion of the New Town 
about 100 years ago, was satisfactory and 
since then the architects of Edinburgh have 
achieved a standard unworthy of the city 
and presumably even below the standard 
achieved elsewhere. I for one take exception 
to such a suggestion. And I’m sure most 
others agree with me. 

The same periodical points out that 
—and again I quote—‘Edinburgh is very 
much a city of the private architect’. 
And I think it is generally accepted that 
there are more practising architects in 
Edinburgh per square mile than in any 
other comparable city. Our College of 
Art, recognised as one of the finest in 
the country, with a long record of 
success in architectural competitions, turns 
out an average of over 60 architects per 
year. I refuse to accept that with such a 
reserve of architectural ability this genera- 
tion of architects in Edinburgh and their 
fathers or their grandfathers during the 
past 100 years have let the city down. 


In this city you will find what you are 
looking for, and one of the thoroughfares 
that attracts a great deal of tourist attention 
is the Royal Mile. Here you get a street 
with more history in its cobblestones than 
there is in almost any other town in the 
whole of the country. As you go down this 
thoroughfare you will see some gems of 
Scottish architecture, but you may also 
have a feeling of great disappointment: 
disappointment that something should not 
have been done before now to preserve that 
which was worthy of preservation and to 
rebuild in a sympathetic manner on the 
sites where buildings not worthy of pre- 
servation should have been demolished and 
removed. None can regret that more than 
the Town Council of Edinburgh. Until 15 
years ago, when greater authority was 
given as a result of town planning. and 
similar legislation, there were many in- 
herent difficulties. Just before the war it 
was our desire and intention to go ahead 
with a re-development scheme in the Royal 
Mile. Hostilities delayed this, but even 
during the period of such hostilities a sur- 
vey was carried out by the late Mr. E. J. 
MacRae, our then City Architect, and two 
most interesting volumes on the Royal 
Mile and its buildings were produced. For 
anyone interested in the architecture of our 
Old Town, I heartily commend these 
booklets. 


At the end of the war, many wanted an 
immediate start made on the re-develop- 
ment of this famous thoroughfare, but 
permission for clearance work of this 
nature could not be obtained, and it was 
felt both locally and by the central govern- 
ment that the needs of the people without 
homes of any sort must get first priority 
and that such projects as ours would have 
to wait until some progress had been made 
in the completion of housing schemes. It 
was also felt that cities that had suffered 
war-time bomb damage should get first 
priority for money, men, materials, and the 
necessary services of the technicians. 


In those circumstances we had to wait 
somewhat impatiently until the provision 
of new houses had made some headway, 
but nearly a year ago we made up our 
minds that we had waited long enough, 
and I am happy to report that a certain 
amount of progress is being made. Apart 
from the Architectural Department of 
Edinburgh Corporation, there are at least 
four private architects engaged on im- 
portant buildings in the Royal Mile, and 
you can rest assured that we in Edinburgh 
will pursue this project with determination 
and resolution. 
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I trust you will be so satisfied with your 
Stay in this city that you will want to come 
back again soon and that no matter how 
soon that is, when you do arrive you will 
see on that fine historic thoroughfare 
buildings worthy of the setting and the 
tradition. 

As I have said, you will find in this city 
to a great extent what you are looking for. 
Thousands of people who have come here 
as conference members have found beauty 
and happiness in a progressive city. I trust 
you will find the same. I trust you will form 
a good impression of our citizens and am 
sure that at the end of your Conference, 
when we read what you have achieved, we 
will find that if there is any criticism it is 
constructive criticism, and that this gather- 
ing of such a great profession has given a 
clear lead to bigger and better things for 
the future that can be achieved within the 
reasonable compass of the nation’s econ- 
omic ability. We will feel then that your 
Conference has indeed been a success for 
all concerned and will be even more keen 
to welcome you back. 


The President, R.I.B.A., then explained 
that the Lord Provost had to leave immedi- 
ately for another appointment in connection 
with the visit of H.M. the Queen to Edin- 
burgh, and asked the meeting to accord 
him a hearty vote of thanks for sparing the 
time to come along and give them such a 
nice welcome. This was done, and the Lord 
Provost, in reply, said he regretted that de- 
mands on his time would be even greater 
than usual during the next few days and 
this would prevent him from taking the 
personal interest he would like in the Con- 
ference. He hoped, nevertheless, to meet the 
members again before the Conference 
ended. 

The Lord Provost then left the meeting. 

The President, R.I.B.A., proceeded with his 
inaugural address as follows : 


Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., 
Hon. F.R.A.I.C., President R.I.B.A.: It is 
30 years since the British Architects’ Con- 
ference -was held in Edinburgh, and the 
records show that that Conference was a 
very successful one. I hope that the same 
may be said of the Conference which we 
are inaugurating today. I have a personal 
reason for hoping so because it was only 
through the generous goodwill of our 
colleagues of the South-Eastern Society 
that we are here. These Conferences have 
to be arranged two or three years ahead 
and the venue for this year’s Conference 
had been fixed as Canterbury. When, how- 
ever, I was elected as President the South- 
Eastern Society very generously agreed 
that it would be appropriate for the Con- 
ference to be held in Scotland during the 
period of my Presidency. | would like to 
take this opportunity of thanking them for 
this generous gesture. 

There is a further reason why this Con- 
ference is of special interest as it is, in fact, 
representative not only of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects but also of 
the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland whose Annual Conference was 
due to be held in Edinburgh this year. 
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Our hosts on this occasion are the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, who 
are one of six Chapters of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland and also 
in their own right an Allied Society of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Their President and Council, with other 
members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, have made most admirable 
arrangements for our instruction and enter- 
tainment. I would like to take this op- 
portunity of thanking them one and all for 
this and ask you to accord them a very 
hearty vote of thanks. 


The civic authorities of Edinburgh have 
been good enough to extend hospitality to 
us and we look forward to the garden party 
this afternoon at Lauriston Castle which 
has been made available to us and to the 
civic reception and dance which is to be held 
here this evening. We know that apart from 
this official hospitality we can all, and 
particularly our friends from over the 
Border, rely upon a warm Scottish wel- 
come. Edinburgh has now established a 
reputation for welcoming visitors to its 
annual Festival and to the many confer- 
ences which are held here. While it is true 
that our Conference has been somewhat 
complicated by its coinciding with a royal 
visit we hope this may, in fact, add to the 
interest and enjoyment of the members of 
our Conference. 

It is customary for the President to give 
an address at this time, but I am glad to 
say, and you will be glad to know, that it is 
also customary to make this a brief ad- 
dress. The papers which are to be given 
today and tomorrow at our meetings deal 
with housing—a subject which is in the 
forefront, and will be for some time, of our 
effort as a profession. I need therefore say 
nothing on that subject except to emphasise 
what I said last year at Belfast, that quality 
in housing is of at least equal importance 
to quantity if we are to avoid leaving 
potential slums to our successors. 


We have many professional preoccupa- 
tions, most of which I have from time to 
time spoken about during the last two years. 
Among these are education, professional 
employment, restrictions on building, etc., 
but today it is obvious that I must confine 
my remarks to one only of our many 
interests. 


I have selected that of our professional 
relationships with one another, not only 
because I regard this as a subject of major 
importance, but also because the main 
purpose of our annual conferences is in 
fact that we may meet architects from 
different parts of the country and thereby 
improve those relationships by personal 
contact and friendly discussion. 


Those of you who can remember as far 
back as I can will, I am sure, agree that 
during the last 50 years we have attained a 
remarkable degree of unity in our profes- 
sion. This has been due to the great effort 
which has been made by the R.I.B.A. in 
co-operation with its Allied Societies to 
improve standards of professional com- 
petence, to attain statutory registration 


and to set up a code of professiona: con- 
duct. All these have not only estab’ shed 
Our position with the public but have also 
knit the members of the profession more 
closely together. 

When I refer to unity in the profession | 
do not associate that word in any way with 
our artistic activities. We certainly do not 


speak with one voice on questions of 
design and I hope that we never will. That 
is a privilege reserved for totalitarian 


countries and I strongly suspect that 
architects of such countries envy Ou: free- 
dom in the expression of our personal 
views as artists. 

Apart from my subject being appropriate 
to this occasion | would like to stress the 
importance of unity for one or two other 
reasons. First, | do so because I was able 
to appreciate its value more during the 
recent visit I paid to Canada and the 
United States. There, owing to the vast 
distances separating the various centres of 
architectural activity, it was obvious that 
they had considerable difficulties in organ- 
ising the profession on a unified national 
basis. While there, in many ways, archi- 
tects have greater freedom of opportunity 
I think it would be fair to say that they 
envied the degree of unity which we had 
attained. 

My principal reason for regarding it as 
important is the changed circumstances 
under which we, as a profession, are work- 
ing today. We all know that there has been 
a gradual change in the opportunities for 
employment available for architects. Where 
50 years ago members of the profession 
were almost wholly in private practice, 
today at least 50 per cent are employed on 
a salaried basis either by the Government, 
by local authorities, or in some cases by 
large business concerns. The change was 
gradual up to the beginning of the second 
world war and for many reasons inevitable 
and desirable. Since that war terminated 
the private client has largely disappeared, 
Owing to causes with which we are all too 
familiar. This has inevitably made the 
prospects for the architect in private 
practice more precarious and particularly 
the prospects of young men who wish to 
start in practice for themselves. Today it is 
true that a considerable volume of public 
work is being carried out by architects in 
private practice and | think it is fair to say 
that we all recognise that this is desirable 
and in fact necessary if the independent 
status of our profession is to be maintained. 
What concerns us is how such changed 
conditions for our members may affect the 
unity of our profession. 

I think that it can be agreed that for all 
practical purposes the control of major 
policy decisions affecting the profession 
lies with the R.I.B.A. Council. All the 
Allied Societies are represented on it and 
in addition there are _ representatives 
elected by popular vote. It is therefore a 
thoroughly representative body, if the 
members exercise the voting power which 
they have. 

From my early days I can remember that 
the Council members were almost wholly 
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in private practice. The composition of the 
Council has gradually changed until now 
we have many representative salaried 
architects serving on it. These members of 
Council have themselves from time to time 
emphasised that there is no conflict of 
opinion regarding the basic purposes 
which the Council is elected to serve. Many 
of them have shown a keen personal inter- 
est 'n trying to solve the difficulties which 
at the present time specially affect the 
architect in private practice. Similarly, I 
have always found that the members of the 
Council who were in private practice were 
alive to the difficulties which beset any 
official position and wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the view that it was in the common 
interest of all architects that the status of 
the architect official should be fully related 
to the responsibilities he carries. 

It is, therefore, my very earnest hope that 
the close and friendly co-operation which 
has existed between all members of the 
Council will continue whatever changes 
take place in the Council personnel and 
that this may reflect the continued desire 
of all members of the profession to preserve 
and consolidate the high degree of unity 
we have attained. 

In conclusion, I hope that all the mem- 
bers of the Conference will not only find 
it interesting but also enjoyable. I hope 
that those ladies who have accompanied 
members and particularly those from over 
the Border will carry away happy memories 
of Scotland and its capital city. 


Lt.-Col. Alexander Cullen, O.B.E., T.D., 
F.R.LCS., F.R:S.E., MEL.P.L.. F.S.A.. IF), 
President of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland: As President of the 
R.I.A.S. I have been asked to propose a 
vote of thanks to President Henderson for 
his most interesting inaugural address. 
This I do with very great pleasure. 

Mr. Henderson’s term of office as 
President of the R.I.B.A. is almost at an 
end. You will all agree I am sure that it is 
very fitting that his last address should be 
given in this great Scottish capital. Here in 
Scotland we architects regard Mr. Hender- 
son as a very old personal friend and we 
have learnt his worth over many years. 
We know that by disposition he rejects 
fulsome praise, but I am sure he will ap- 
preciate the very sincere approval and 
sincere thanks of his professional brethren. 
It is fair to say that Mr. Henderson pos- 
sesses that kindness of mind and serenity of 
outlook which have enabled him to absorb 
the shocks of the Council chamber, and 
we are very proud indeed that a Past- 
President of the R.I.A.S. is the first Scot to 
occupy his present distinguished office. 

He has very rightly in his address 
Stressed the unity of the profession, and 
by his own example, more especially during 
his recent tour of Canada and America, he 
has fostered that spirit in the most excellent 
way. And though he is international in 
Outlook he has, as G. K. Chesterton said: 
‘as a Scot never become denationalised’. 
And for that we pay tribute to Mr. 
Henderson. 
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Scottish Housing: Past and Present 


By J. Steel Maitland [F] 


Read at the British Architects’ Conference on 26 June 1952 


The President in the Chair 


THE TERM ‘HOUSING’ has come to be 
associated in our minds with these vast 
schemes undertaken by the state through 
local authorities which came into being so 
recently as the end of the First World War, 
and we are apt to forget that before that 
also the people had to be housed. 

As my audience here today may contain 
many from south of the Border it may not 
be amiss to do a little delving back into the 
past long before the expression ‘council 
houses’ came to be used, so that I can give 
you the background against which the 
picture of conditions today can be placed; 
for in all countries house building and 
housing are an evolutionary process whose 
roots go back into antiquity and whose 
development has been dependent on con- 
ditions of climate, geography, geology, 
environment and even history, all of 
which have left their traces on the character- 
istics of the houses of the people in every 
country; but, alas, the branches of this 
evolutionary tree appear now to be con- 
verging, so that little now remains to 
differentiate between the products of 
Tomintoul or Timbuctoo, and national 
characteristics are being blended into one 
vast international commonplace of unin- 
spired and flat-faced mediocrity (Figs. | 
and 2). 

Do not be alarmed, however, I have no 
intention of taking you back to the days 
when our ancestors crept furtively from 
their burrows to hunt the wild auroch, nor 
can I linger with you any longer than a 
moment in medizval times when the 
hovels of the populace clustered around 
the precincts of the castle wall, and when 
strife threatened the vassals were gathered 
together within the great wall of ‘enceinte’ 
which surrounded every Scottish strong- 
hold of any importance. There they found, 
in company with the cattle, what safety, 
shelter and comfort they could, huddled 
in temporary habitations of which no 
record exists save some _ rudimentary 
foundations which throw little light on the 
nature and materials of the structure. In 
the towns which sprang up around eccle- 
siastical buildings, living conditions were 


little better for the serfs who formed the 
medieval equivalent of those whom we 
are now pleased to term ‘the working 
classes.” The small tradesman or artisan 
who laboured on his own account, the 
burghers who had one foot on the lowest 
rung of the social ladder, achieved a 
modicum of domestic comfort, and more 
solid and substantial dwellings of stone 
and wood housed their families. But it may 
be assumed that wood and turves formed 
the principal building materials of the 
hovels of the lower orders, for wood in 
medieval Scotland was plentiful, felled 
from the great forests that covered the 
land, and which by the beginning of the 
18th century had almost entirely dis- 
appeared. And, too, these living conditions 
persisted for many centuries in the country 
districts, right down indeed almost to the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

In the towns, as the more substantially 
built homes of the well-to-do and the 
somewhat less well-to-do became dilapi- 
dated, or occupied districts that gradually 
ceased to be fashionable, so a process of 
decanting began. The wealthy built in 
more desirable districts; the less wealthy 
moved into the dwellings discarded by the 
first group, and the poor scrambled for 
possession of what was left by the small 
merchant or artisan; and thus began the 
process of slumdom that has persisted 
down the ages, becoming ever more and 
more distressing, and evidently as insoluble 
today as it was a hundred years ago. Of 
course it has to be remembered that 
Scotland has always been a poor country 
and her people a thrifty people, and when 
they built they built to last with materials 
that were imperishable. Long after the 
buildings became obsolescent the fabric 
remained sound and too good to be 
pulled down. So that the very perfection 
of their handiwork contributed largely to 
the problems that have faced us for a 
century or more; the natural thrift of the 
Scot rebelled at destroying what was ‘guid 
stane and lime’. 

During the centuries intervening be- 
tween the medieval ages and the industrial 
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era the lot of the working population in the 
country districts showed little improvement. 
A very much greater proportion of the 
people were engaged on the land in 
Scotland than is the case today; in the 
agricultural districts each farm was let out 
to many tenants, who worked on a com- 
munal basis, sharing each other’s labours 
and gear. It was known as the run-rig 
system. Each tenant worked a long and 
very narrow lane of ground—the rig, or 
ridge, flanked on either side by a ditch full 
of stones and weeds—the furr, or furrow 
giving the name ‘rig and furr’ to a type of 
knitting of thick woollen stockings as worn 
by golfers today. Each worker had his own 
hovel, usually at the top end of his ground, 
and the combined cluster of hovels was 
known as the Farm Town. And so it came 
about that in Ordnance Survey maps of 
today the term ‘town’, as for instance 
‘Town of Inchinnan’, ‘Town of Holiwell’, 
etc., occurs where no town exists. Each 
hovel consisted of one room, shared alike 
in winter between the cattle and the 
humans. The walls were of divot or turf, 
harled with a type of roughcast to protect 
against disintegration from the rain. The 
roofs were thatched with divots or heather. 
Straw was too scarce and was used only for 
bedding. Glazed windows were unknown. 
An open fire, usually at one end of the 
room, served for cooking and comfort, 
and the smoke found its way out as best it 
could through a hole in the roof. The floors 
were of tamped earth or clay. 

Such were the houses of the workers for 
centuries. Such were the conditions that 
cradled a hardy race—for only the hardy 
survived, the weaklings were snuffed out. 
A picture of these conditions and comfort 
can be gleaned from a verse from our own 
national poet, to whom they were common- 
place, even towards the end of the 18th 
century. 

‘There lonely by the ingle-cheek 

I sat and eyed the spewing reek 

That filled with hoast-provoking smeek 

The auld clay biggin® 

And heard the restless rattons squeak 

Abune the riggin’.” 

Towards the later decades of the 18th 
century there occurred the rather pheno- 
menal improvement in agriculture that 
turned Scotland from being a byword in 
farming methods into a pattern to be 
studied by the Southron—whose easier 
climate and more fertile soil had kept him 
well in advance and who was inclined to 
sneer at the poor Scot because he had up 
till now looked even on the lowly turnip as 
a fruit to be served up with dessert. And 
the reintroduction of forest trees to what 
had become almost a treeless land (the 
ancient forests having disappeared, wasted 
by raids, burnt as fuel, destroyed as 
encumbrances of the ground or sold by 
impecunious owners); the humble begin- 
nings in a little Loch at Dalswinton in 
Dumfiiesshire of steam navigation—a 
herald of great things to come; and a 
general upswing of prosperity; all these 
brought greater wealth to the land and 
consequently to the workers. And the clay 
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biggin’ of the previous centuries evolved 
into the more substantial stone-built “but 
and ben’, each with its concealed bed; so 
long to be a tradition in Scots domestic 
life and only now passing out into the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

The advent of those two famous Scots 
the brothers Adam and other architects 
towards the end of the 18th century, while 
not resulting in their direct contact with the 
humbler side of domestic architecture in 
Scotland, had naturally considerable in- 
fluence on it, and in the cities and smaller 
towns there sprang up rows of modest 
dwellings with features owing much to the 
prevailing fashion set by the mansion 
houses of the well-to-do; a doorway here, 
an urn-flanked gable there, and some re- 
fined and delicate stone mouldings (Fig. 3). 

The end of the 18th century saw the 
beginning of the prototype of the tene- 


ment in the cities and larger towns of 


Scotland (Fig. 4). Edinburgh, of course, 
had such dwellings for centuries before, 
but these originally were the town dwellings 
of the aristocracy, and the names of the 
most famous families in the land still sur- 
vive to invite the wayfarer into closes and 
wynds and pends, and to gaze up at 
‘lands’—a peculiarly Scottish term—which 
towered to twelve and fourteen stories at a 
time when Manhattan Island boasted only 
the wigwams of the Iroquois Indian. These 
lands in course of time degenerated by 
division and sub-division into regular 
human warrens of the meanest and most 
squalid character, housing dozens of 
families, and many a noble room sank into 
ruin, its lovely panelling torn from the 
walls to provide fuel for the wretched 
beings who now occupied it. 

Glasgow could never boast the town 
architecture of Edinburgh. By the end of 
the 18th century it was quite a little place 
by comparison—that neat little town’ as 
Defoe of Robinson Crusoe fame said, ‘so 
pleasantly situated by the banks of the 
Clyde, surrounded by cornfields, kitchen 
and flower gardens and beautiful orchards’. 
And so its slums did not develop so soon 
as did Edinburgh’s. 

The first quarter of the 19th century saw 
the beginning of the industrial revolution 
and all that it stood for in weal or woe, and 
the growth of the dark satanic mills and 
the inflowing of the tide of humanity from 
the clean clear air of the countryside to the 
reek of the cities and the overcrowded 
factories and warehouses. In Scotland, 
which shared substantially in the new- 
found wealth—as indeed she had no small 
share in its conception and birth— 
accommodation had to be found for the 
workers; and the tenement was the 
solution of the problem (Fig. 5). 

In the mining areas—and coal after all 
was the prime mover of the revolution— 
the same problem had to be faced, and 
there the answer was the miners’ row. 

Both the tenement of the cities and towns 
and the miners’ rows of the mining areas 
are still with us—the latter certainly on the 
fairway to obsolescence, but the tenements 
still with many a long year of life before 
them. Today we look on the miners’ row 
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with abhorrence and disgust, and rightly 
so, for it is a complete anachronism 
and the very antithesis of what we regard 
as common decency. But in the first 
quarter of the century these very rows were 
new, and the tenants were but lately re- 
leased from what amounted to virtual 
slavery, and to them the rows must have 
seemed paradise compared to what they 
had been forced to submit to. The building 
of these rows was part of the evolution to 
which I referred earlier. The fault lay not 
in the inception of the houses but in the 
perpetuation of them into times when 


advances were being made yearly in 
hygiene, sanitation and comfort. Again, 
the very substantialness of the fabric 


accounted for their long continuance. I 
put that forward as a reason for their 
presence today but not as an excuse. 

Of the Scottish tenement, which without 
doubt evolved from the ‘lands’ of the 
wealthy classes and which formed the bulk 
of the Scottish working class housing for a 
century and more, much may be said in its 
favour and defence, as also much may be 
said adversely. Its common close and stair, 
its three or four and sometimes five stories, 
its common washhouse and_ washing 
green, all made for economy in building 
and running, and the very propinquity of 
its inhabitants made for a cosiness that in 
the chill caller air of the north was a 
material asset at least in the winter time. 
On the other hand, with no thought for 
town planning, these high buildings 
shouldering one against the other for com- 
plete blocks turned the comparatively 
narrow streets into veritable canyons 
where the sun rarely penetrated. The 
common close and staircase forever smelt 
of a strange mixture of cats, pea soup and 
pipeclay, and were the scenes of what 
came to be known as ‘stair-heid rows’. The 
sanitary conveniences, consisting in the 
earlier examples of one w.c. on the hallf- 
landing common to three or more tenants 
and suffering from the usual complaint 
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Fig. 5: Sunday morning in the Gorbals 


that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business; the inevitable concealed 
bed in the kitchen; the nauseous kitchen 
jawbox (for sculleries there were none), 
used by the household for all cleaning pur- 
poses including ablutions; all these, 
especially as in large measure they survive 
into the present day, are the black spots 
in our civilisation. They suffer, as in the 
case of the miners’ rows, from the fact 
that they were too well built; I have no 
means of telling what proportion of Scots 
housing, especially in the cities, is older 
than 100 years, but it must be considerable. 
Today they are being taken one by one 
as the opportunity occurs and condemned 
and demolished, and no sentimental tears 
need be shed on their demise, because only 
in odd cases have they any architectural 
merit worth preserving. 

The tenement houses of Scotland con- 
sisted of ‘single ends’, i.e. single apartment 
houses; one room and kitchen, and two 
rooms and kitchen houses; very rarely three 
rooms and kitchen, except when one had 
climbed the social ladder a bit. There were 
often three or four houses off each landing, 
so that each four-storey tenement might 
contain as many as 16 houses; and as work- 
ing class families were not known to be 
particularly sterile as many as 80 to 100 
people might be housed up one common 
close. 

Little change in planning took place 
during the 19th century, and it was only 
at the beginning of this century that bath- 
rooms and inside conveniences came to be 
looked upon as necessary or even desirable. 

Scotland was not a brick-making country 
and no use was made for outside work of 
that adaptable material in any quantity 
until well on into the 20th century, except in 
some industrial buildings. In fact, brick- 
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Fig. 6: Eaglesham ‘built around a central square of generous proportions’ 


work was scorned and considered to be the 
material of the jerry builder until quite 
recently, when harsh necessity forced the 
curtailment of a tradition that otherwise 
would still be dominant. So it was in stone 
that our permanent buildings were built, 
granite in the north and south and free- 
stone elsewhere, and the material and the 
climate demanded more solid massive 
construction. Tradition is hard to kill and 
at the present day even, while our younger 
domestic architects have worked in no 
other material than brick—save for some 
bastard constructions foisted on us by some 
experimenting ministry—they must look to 
the south to get supplies of anything but 
the common composition brick. Only in a 
very few cases are bricks of a colour or 
texture or size away from the common 
made in Scotland. 

Let me digress here a little bit to speak 
of town planning up to the end of the 19th 
century in Scotland. It was a luxury rarely 
indulged in. In the towns where a cathedral 
or abbey was founded the ecclesiastical 
buildings rose around its precincts, and 
around these clustered the houses and 
counting houses of the people; without 
regard for amenities, crowded haphazard 
along narrow wynds and loans in a pic- 
turesque hugger-mugger excluding air and 
light and inviting violence and robbery. 
It was evident that not even to the extent 
of a recognised building line, which must 
surely be the first dawnings of town 
planning, did our forebears have any 
regard for such tidiness. The result was, of 
course, meandering streets of varying 
widths finding their devious ways to the 
market place, at the centre of which stood 
the mercat cross. 

There were, of course, notable excep- 
tions, and Edinburgh was one of them, 
but only when medievalism was giving 
place to a more ordered and tidy con- 
ception of what could be achieved by a 
little organised planning and forethought. 
The new town of Edinburgh was thought 
out towards the end of the 18th century, 
and it seems to have been around about 
that period when efforts were made at town 
planning in a tentative way in some of the 
smaller towns. 

Inveraray, the seat of the Duke of 
Argyll, shows a remarkable degree of 
planning for a smail Highland town, 


isolated and remote as it was in the 18th 
century. Eaglesham and several other small 
Scottish burghs built around a central 
square of generous proportions are 
examples of an endeavour to plan with 
vision (Fig. 6). 

Let me turn now to modern housing 
in Scotland. 

In Scotland up till the beginning of the 
Great War no attempt was made either 
by the state or by great industrial firms to 
adventure into the realms of organised 
housing for the workers as was the case in 
England—no garden cities as at Bourn- 
ville and elsewhere. The tenement seemed 
the answer to the problem, and the public 
conscience seemed content to leave it at 
that. Indeed, to all outward appearance 
in 1914 there was no housing problem, 
‘to let’? notices were prominent at the close- 
mouths everywhere and landlords vied 
with one another to tempt the house-seeker 
by offers of redecoration and other induce- 
ments. Rents were low and tenants could 
demand concessions and improvements 
that today would be unthinkable. And yet 
a Royal Commission on Housing was 
appointed by the Government to look into 
the question of housing in Scotland at the 
beginning of the war and issued its report 
in 1917. 

An excerpt from the report states: 
‘These are the broad results of our survey: 
unsatisfactory sites of houses and villages, 
insufficient supplies of water, unsatis- 
factory provision for drainage, grossly 
inadequate provision for the removal of 
refuse, widespread absence of deceni 
sanitary conveniences, the persistence of 
the unspeakable, filthy privy-midden in 
many of the mining areas, badly con- 
structed, incurably damp labourers’ cot- 
tages on farms, whole townships unfit for 
human occupation in the crofting counties 
and islands, primitive and casual provision 
for many of the seasonal workers, gross 
overcrowding and huddling of the sexes 
together in the congested industrial villages 
and towns, occupation of one-room 
houses by large families, groups of light- 
less and unventilated houses in the older 
burghs, clotted masses of slums in the great 
cities, monotonous miners’ rows flung 
down without a vestige of town plan or any 
effort to secure modern conditions of 
sanitation, ill-planned houses that must 
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Fig. 10: ‘Designs 


become slums in a few years, old houses 
converted without the necessary sanitary 
appliances and proper adaptation into 
tenements for many families, thus intensi- 
fying existing evils, streets of new tenements 
in the towns developed with the minimum 
regard for amenity.’ 

Compared with England the difference 
of social amenities was staggering. Before 
1914 Scotland had 13 per cent of its 
housing composed of one-roomed houses 
while England had only 3 per cent, and 
40 per cent two-roomed houses compared 
with England’s 8 per cent. The report was 
altogether damning. It pointed out that 
the figures quoted did not ‘indicate the full 
horrors of the congestion, for a very large 
number of the overcrowded houses, par- 
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conspicuous for their rarity’ 


ticularly those with only one or two rooms, 
had no domestic offices. They were not in 
any real sense of the words houses or flats 
at all, for they were always without 
kitchens, and frequently without sculleries; 
individual w.c.s or privies were by no 
means the rule, nor were individual piped 
water supplies even in the towns; finally, 
in the towns the custom of building in 
tenements reduced to a minimum the light, 
sunshine and fresh air available, and added 
extreme density of population per acre to 
congestion indoors.’ 

The lurid light that this report shone on 
conditions of housing in Scotland would 
have roused the whole country from its 
complacent apathy had it not been for the 
fact that then, as a quarter of a century 
later, the nation was fighting for survival, 
and little could be done to ameliorate the 
appalling conditions revealed by the report 
at that time. And yet to the superficial 
observer in 1914, as I have stated, there 
would appear not to have been any housing 
shortage. 

I set out originally not to wander into 
the realms of statistics, but it is difficult to 
avoid these, and what I have quoted serves 
at least to emphasise the immediate back- 
ground against which we are working 
today. I promise not to lapse any further 
into figures. 

The end of the 1914-19 war saw the 
country prepared to enter into the rebuild- 
ing of a new world with enthusiasm; some 
of the national newspapers offered sub- 
stantial prizes for the best house designs; 
local authorities in the cities held com- 
petitions for their more grandiose schemes; 
and everything seemed at ‘set fair’ on the 
architectural barometer. In Scotland the 
old ideas of tenement life were to be 
abandoned, every man was to have his own 
house and garden, and all slums were to be 
quickly abolished. 

But things didn’t quite work out that 
way, and when Councils got busy with 
their practical plans the architectural pro- 
fession was to a great extent side-tracked. 
Large authorities certainly _ initiated 
housing departments, with architectural 
staff to man them, but in many instances 
these were under the control of a city 
engineer or master of works with all the 
cloying effect that such controi can exer- 
cise; while smaller burghs quite uncon- 
cernedly left their housing work in the 
hands of their local burgh surveyors, 
whose training and interests certainly did 
not lean towards the esthetic and whose 
practical knowledge of building was not 
always very vast. 

I do not know just what biame can be 
attached to the architectural profession for 
allowing such a state of affairs to come 
about. We architects have never had a flair 
for self-advertisement, but I think more 
could have been done at the time to educate 
the public, and through them the local 
authorities, in the necessity for the employ- 
ment of competent architects. The smaller 
Scottish burghs considered the employ- 
ment of architects and the payment of their 
fees to be a waste of public money, and 
it was never sufficiently driven home that 
on the grounds of economy alone, if for no 


other reason, the money would have paid 
handsome dividends. Nor did the ‘hen 
controlling body—the Board of Heal: 1 as 
it was called—assist the profession in ‘hese 
early stages, whatever amends they may 
have made in later years after much dar iage 
had been done. 

The consequence of the short-sighted 
policy on the part of the local autho: ities 
has been that there are few schemes st rted 
soon after the great war No. | through- 
out Scotland that warrant any serious 
consideration. They suffer from drab 
monotony in design and material; they 
lack variety and positioning and colours, 
they are uniform in their relation to street 
frontages, and consideration as to sting 
seems generally to have been confined to 
squeezing as many blocks as possible into 
a given site (Fig. 7). 

There were, of course, notable excep- 
tions, and in the midst of the welter of the 
commonplace can be discerned here and 
there designs of outstanding merit all the 
more conspicuous for their rarity (Figs. 8, 
9, 10). 

During the first decade after the first war 
there was little shortage of timber or other 
building materials, and housing work 
constructionally followed traditional lines 
except that the first blow was struck at the 
use of native stone with the substitution 
of brick for outside walling and also the 
use of the 11 in. hollow wall where hereto- 
fore solid walls with strapping had been 
the custom. This was quite an innovation 
for Scotland, and for certain districts, 
especially in the west where the moisture 
content of the air was high, was never 
entirely satisfactory although almost 
universally adopted. Because of the mois- 
ture, brickwork alone was impractical for 
outside work and had always to be harled. 
The flat roof was at that time not used in 
housing work and the traditional pitched 
roof—pitched, too, at a decent angle— 
covered with wood sarking and felt and 
afterwards slated or tiled, made the im- 
mediate post-war houses, if generally not 
particularly well designed or planned, at 
least comfortable, and a vast improvement 
on the pre-war tenement. But the tenement 
with its close or common entry was not 
abandoned, nor has it even yet been com- 
pletely superseded, although its nomen- 
clature has been changed to the more 
grandiloquent one of ‘block of flats’. 

There are many local authorities who are 
convinced that for the bulk of the workers, 
especially those to whom a garden is no 
delight, the tenement is the ideal solution 
of the housing problem. But the tenement 
evolved after the first war differed vastly 
from its prototype in that it rarely exceeded 
three floors in height and continuous rows 
were not tolerated (Fig. 11). Nor were the 
concealed beds, the jaw-box in the kitchen 
and other antiquated devices retained. 

Prefabricated construction as we know 
it today was not one of the evils of post-war 
housing; the various ministries had not got 
properly into their stride by then. What 
was called a steel house was certainly 
developed, but it consisted merely of 
ordinary timber framing with an outer 
shell of steel plates, and its popularity was 
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Fig. 11: Modern three-storey tenement with 
stone front 


short lived. Temporary housing consisted 
of a few sub-standard wood cottages of a 
not unattractive design erected in various 
odd corners here and there. 

Such then was the picture of post-war 
housing up till about 1930. From then 
until the outbreak of the second world war 
a gradual improvement in standards of 
accommodation, planning and _ design 
became evident. The Department of Health 
espoused the cause of the architectural 
profession by advising local authorities to 
employ qualified practitioners to carry out 
their work where otherwise housing had 
been entrusted to officials with no special 
architectural and planning knowledge, and 
a recognition by the Department of a 
special scale of fees for housing work 
prepared by the R.I.A.S. helped materially 
the cause of the private architect. The 
siting of housing, too, became much less 
haphazard and due regard began to be 
paid to the breaking up of street lines and 
to the greater variations of type and conse- 
quent improvements in amenities. 

During this time—and it seems now 
almost too remote to remember and too 
difficult to realise—anyone could build 
privately any kind of building without 
licence of any sort and with only the 
minimum of controls to be passed—the 
Dean of Guild Court for the cities and 
burghs and the county councils for the 
county districts. The result of this was that 
the building trades were very fully occupied 
—stretched to capacity in fact; so much so 
that when a specially large and urgent build- 
ing enterprise intervened, as happened in the 
west of Scotland when in 1938 the Inter- 
national Exhibition was held in Glasgow, 
it became difficult over a wide perimeter 
to man housing work against the more 
attractive terms offered for work on the 
Exhibition. 

This started the racket of one com- 
munity vying with another to entice 
labour to its particular sphere, a practice 
which reached its peak in the post-war 
years. Costs, which had steadily declined 
during the early “thirties until three apart- 
ment houses could be counted on to cost 
less than £300, began to rise steadily until 
the outbreak of war, and have risen steadily 
ever since. 

Towards the end of the war, when it 
became apparent that all the resources of 
the country would require to be organised 
In an effort not only to make good the 
shortages of six years of sterility but 
further to overcome the deficiencies of the 
pre-war years (for in Scotland the pro- 
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Fig. 12: ...* the spread of the big cities and towns becomes alarming’ 


gramme of providing homes for all fell 
very far short in 1939), a very important 
step was taken by Mr. Tom Johnston, 
Secretary of State for Scotland, which 
tended to put the whole of the archi- 
tectural profession in Scotland right on the 
map as far as housing was concerned. He 
invited the Royal Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland to a meeting at which he 
proposed, in order to assist local authorities 
who would not be in a position to tackle 
with speed the housing that would be 
thrust upon them when hostilities ceased, 
that they should prepare a range of house 
designs including plans, elevations, and all 
details; so that with similar help from the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
work might be tackled without the usual 
delay of having to plan from the beginning. 
The profession co-operated in the matter 
wholeheartedly but took pains to safeguard 
their plans from being exploited by 
authorities not too scrupulous in these 
matters. The plans were sold by the 
R.I.A.S., to any authority requesting them, 
and while individual architects involved in 
planning and detailing the houses were 
paid no fees and were only compensated 
as far as outlays were concerned, the 
R.I.A.S. profited to the extent of many 
thousands of pounds; and I venture to 
suggest that the nation profited to an 
incalculable extent by the erection of 
houses bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
the profession upon them. And for the 
first few post-war years the evidence of this 
altruistic effort on the part of the architects 
of Scotland was apparent, especially in 
districts where otherwise the work would 
have been, as in the past, in the hands of 
Officials untrained in such matters. 

Temporary prefabricated sub-standard 
houses were features of the immediate 
post-war period here as elsewhere. Ten 
years was the given time for their use, six 
of which have now elapsed; let us see how 
many are scheduled for demolition at the 
prescribed time! The less said about them 
the better. 

But the makers of prefabricated houses, 
having once tasted blood, were loath to 
retire from the arena, and the temporary 
prefab has given place to the permanent 
non-traditional house of equal merit and 
design, and a spate of these covers the 





countryside. No beauty spot is too sacred 
to be free of them. Glen Coe, the Glen of 
Weeping, weeps the more to have them 
guard the very entrance to one of the most 
picturesque old Highland villages in the 
land. 

I realise the difficulties the Government 
have in carrying out their obligations to 
the nation. They are hard put to it to tap 
every source of supply, and they must look 
to the factory as well as to the building 
yard for their labour, they must test every 
new method of construction that will pro- 
duce more houses more quickly, even at the 
expense of taking risks and courting 
failures. I suppose in the end it is more 
important to have houses of any sort than 
to have houses of decent design, though I 
could never see why it is not possible to 
have both. In my own view—and of course 
it is only a personal view—standards of 
design have deteriorated; the architect 
has allowed himself to be dominated by 
the engineer; he has become the slave, 
not the master, of present-day materials. 
He has been frustrated, thwarted and 
dictated to now for many years by these 
theoretical and academic young men 
ensconced in the architectural departments 
of the various ministries, whose know- 
ledge of design is limited by the dictates of 
their administrative superiors and whose 
practical knowledge is negligible. Scarcity 
has dictated a bleak and joyless archi- 
tecture that is accepted not as something 
to be overcome but as the standard to be 
attained, the fashion to be followed. 

For my own part I am an unrepentant 
traditionalist; but when I look at what 
now goes by the name of ‘traditional’ | 
sometimes wonder, am I? 

There is no doubt that the cities and the 
bigger towns in Scotland have been putting 
forward a tremendous effort in the years 
since the war, and against serious material 
difficulties, to overcome the shortages. 

Scotland has little enough good fertile 
land, and the encroachment upon it with 
the spread of the big cities and towns 
becomes alarming (Fig. 12). The necessity, 
therefore, for building upwards becomes 
more and more manifest, and whereas in 
the inter-war years there was only a 
tentative philandering with the tenement 
type of houses, and these generally of not 
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more than three stories in height, nowadays 
the four-storey tenement (Fig. 13) without 
lifts is becoming quite common in the 
cities, and six-, eight- and ten-storey blocks 
with lifts are throwing their towers into the 
skies. They will dominate the landscape 
for miles around (Fig. 14). These flats, as 
far as planning goes, will equal, even sur- 
pass anything that has been built in 
Scotland by private enterprise for private 
ownership. They will be provided with, as 
well as lifts of a fool-proof nature, all 
heat, light and hot water services from 
central sources, and in every way will 
probably be the finest house building 
achievement ever attempted. They are, of 
course, experimental, and it is extremely 
unlikely that the rents charged can hope 
to be in any way approaching the economic. 
It will be interesting to see how such 
edifices will fare at the hands of the 
denizens of great industrial towns. Truly, 
democracy is still on trial! 

Due regard is being paid also to the aged; 
and attractive schemes in ideal sur- 
roundings are being developed in which 
old people can enjoy peace and quiet away 
from the hurly-burly of city life. These 
schemes are of a size and accommodation 
easily looked after by the limited and 
waning powers of their new tenants, and 
are situated in quiet backwaters where the 
roar and dangers of traffic are absent 
(Figs. 15 and 16). And, too, that hitherto 
neglected class of people, the single per- 
sons—mostly spinsters—are being catered 
for most adequately in large blocks of 
flats, where they can lead their own lives 
without being, or feeling, a burden to their 
relatives (Fig. 17). 

In these ways a radical improvement has 
taken place as far as housing is concerned 
during the last few years in Scotland. 

I have tried to give you a picture of the 
progress of Scottish housing for genera- 
tions. It has necessarily been to a great 
extent historical—I trust it has on that 
account not suffered in its interest. I have 
found it difficult indeed among the mass of 
information accumulated to decide what 
to include and what to discard. I have 
deliberately refrained from discussing or 
illustrating plans as such, and have con- 
fined myself to externals. I may be 
criticised for this, but I had to get some 
little personal joy out of this talk, and plans 
after all are but the mechanical devices of 
the architect and differ little between 
England and Scotland these days. 

Concluding, let me say, as I hinted at 
the beginning, that I deplore the cosmo- 
politan nature of design and especially of 
housing design today. The native archi- 
tecture of the past exemplified the char- 
acter of the people and the products of 
their respective countries. Do not mis- 
understand me. I do not mean that Scots 
housing should flaunt the turrets and 
dormers and corbie-stanes of a bygone age. 
Architecture to be a living art must change 
with the years and with the new products 
and the materials that emerge each year. 
But it should borrow from the past just 
as it should strive to reach out into the 
future. 
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Fig. 13: *. . . the four-storey tenement without lifts is becoming quite common .. .” 


Fig. 142"... . 


I am not unhopeful that in due course 
there will emerge someone with courage 
to break away from the type of archi- 
tecture of the post-war years—the inevit- 
able porthole window, the panel of glass 
bricks at the front door, and other archi- 
tectural clichés that today pass for design— 
and hand on for future generations to 
admire a style that we can look upon as 
being our own, just as Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh did half a century ago. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. R. A. H. Livett, O.B.E. [A], City 
Architect, Leeds, proposing a 
thanks to Mr. Steel Maitland, said : | am 
sure we are all very grateful indeed to Mr. 
Steel Maitland for his very interesting and 
informative and at times humorous paper. 
It is interesting to many of us living south 
of the Border to have put before us a 
history of the housing of the working 
classes in Scotland throughout the past 
centuries. It is difficult for some of us to 
believe that even before the Industrial 
Revolution so much squalor and the evil 
of the slums existed. But those of us who 
have perhaps spent a considerable time in 
studying housing conditions in the British 
Isles know only too well that what Mr. 
Steel Maitland has said has in no way been 


vote of 


and blocks with lifts will dominate the landscape’ 





exaggerated. It may be some comfort to 
him to know that these evils do not exist 
merely in Scotland; we have them in 
plenty south of the Border. I can think of 
several large cities where the slum condi- 
tions are appalling. They were appalling in 
1930 when a popular housing Act dealing 
with slum clearance first became law, and 
they are still a problem. After nearly 
25 years we are faced with a slum problem 
almost as great as it was in 1930. 

I can think of one city not 120 miles 
from the Border where there are over 
80,000 people still living in the worst type 
of back to back houses, and it is regrettable 
that it will probably be ten to fifteen years 
before many of these people will be in a 
position to be offered decent housing 
conditions. It is also regrettable to think 
that there are children not yet born who 
will have to be brought up in those houses 
which today stand as slums. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore 
that the Minister is very much concerned 
about the speed of house building in our 
country. Some of us are not very happy 
however about what has happened during 
the last few months. In statements recently 
published by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government there is, for instance, the 
suggestion of a reduction in size. I suggest 
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that quite a number of the plans which 
have been put before us during the past 
fev months do show a very definite 
reduction in standards. I look at some of 
the new plans and compare them with the 
plans immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities. Those did give consideration 
to kitchen planning and the real needs of 
the housewife—in fact, to the centre of 
home life. The kitchen was then planned 
not only as a room in which the housewife 
could carry out her duties, but as a room 
where members of a family could live. You 
should bear in mind that people of the 
working classes use the kitchen for pur- 
poses other than the mere preparation of 
food. Now we find those nice spacious 
kitchens being reduced from 120 sq. ft. to 
65 sq. ft. And we find that 38 sq. ft. to 
40 sq. ft. has been taken up with various 
items of equipment, and the poor housewife 
is left with about 18 sq. ft. for her duties 
and for circulation from front room, 
through to the hall, and from kitchen to 
side door. 

We have enjoyed the paper immensely, 
and there is much I would like to say about 
it, but time is going on and there will be 
other speakers. 

Mr. A. Llewellyn Smith, M.B.E. [F], 
seconding the vote of thanks: As one who 
saw Scotland for the first time yesterday 
afternoon—I am not including two days in 
Glasgow during the war—it would be 
extremely rash of me to add anything of 
my own on this very important and inter- 
esting question of Scottish housing past 
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Fig. 17: ‘Single persons—mostly spinsters—are being catered for . . . in large blocks of flats’ 


and present. I feel quite sure that I could 
not possibly have had a more interesting 
and stimulating introduction to the pro- 
blem than the paper we have listened to. 
But if I do not feel I can say anything 
about the subject matter, I can applaud 
the spirit and outlook with which the 
speaker has tackled the question, and the 
humour with which he has described the 
history of Scottish housing. Today, under 
the pressure of economy and shortage of 
the necessary materials, how difficult it is 
to achieve the standards wisely or un- 
wisely laid down for us by authority and 
yet to avoid that uninspired and flat-faced 
mediocrity to which our speaker has 
alluded. Nothing pleased me more in his 
paper than his whole-hearted adherence to 
tradition and the evident desire on his part 
to retain something of the solidity, the fine 
building, the ruggedness yet elegance which 
we associate with Scotland even in modern 
conditions. And it is perhaps the best 
augury for Scottish architecture that her 
architects are able to do this. Even more 
perhaps to be admired is the style and 
elegance with which our speaker has 
manipulated and ordered those _pre- 
fabricated units which we call words. I 
therefore have very great pleasure in 
seconding this vote of thanks. 

Mr. W. Barrett, M.B.E. [A], representing 
the Pembrokeshire County Council, said, 
after congratulating Mr. Steel Maitland 
on his paper, that he was sorry Mr. Steel 
Maitland had not stressed the desirability 
of leaving architects to settle the housing 





Fig. 15 (left) and Fig. 16 (right): Attractive schemes for old people 
‘situated in quiet backwaters where the roar and dangers of traffic are 
absent” 


problem. So far ‘they had not had the 
opportunity. The Government should be 
asked to give architects the chance to show 
what they could do. 


Mr. Cecil Howitt, D.S.O., O.B.E. [F] 
(Nottingham), said that Mr. Steel Maitland 
had been most instructive. In some 
45 minutes he had not only traced the 
history of housing over various generations, 
but had also stated the problem that archi- 
tects had been trying to solve. Mr. Howitt 
said he also agreed with Mr. Livett that 
bad housing was by no means confined to 
Scotland. As one whose lot it had been over 
the past 24 years or so to take a rather 
special interest in housing, there were one 
or two points he wished to raise. He said: 
‘The first point is a very interesting one— 
our buildings are far too solidly built, and 
whilst ideas and general character change 
the building is still a perfectly good one in 
structure and cannot be got rid of. Look 
at all the trouble we are having all through 
Great Britain with schools and hospitals 
which are too well built and out of date 
in two or three generations. The Americans 
pull down buildings after only 24 or 28 
years. Think what a good thing it would 
be for architects if you could do a job 
three times to cover your mistakes. You 
would do it once at 18, once at 46, and 
would have another chance at 74. And 
you would get three sets of fees! 

‘The second point: we are all converted 
here to the fact that architects must design 
houses. Some smaller authorities still use 
sanitary inspectors and juniors to put up 
houses from the last designs sent in by an 
architect, only missing all the points that 
the architect is trying to make. That means 
that when built the houses will be stamped 
with that degree of inefficiency which 
should always remind the Councillors 
responsible that they made a tremendous 
mistake in employing this short-sighted 
policy of not going to the profession to get 
a good design. A building put up by an 
architect will always be stamped by the 
character and outlook of that architect. 
So long as the architect is a good one, with 
high qualifications, if possible with con- 
siderable travel behind him, it doesn’t 
matter to the R.I.B.A. whether work is 
done by a salaried architect or a private 
one. 
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‘Touching on the question of plans raised 
by Mr. Livett, I largely agree. The time has 
come for much more variety both in the 
design of houses and even within the three- 
bedroom house itself for variety in design 
and floor space. But when someone applies 
for a house he doesn’t ask about design, he 
always says, ‘““What is the rent?” An archi- 
tect should have on the top of his drawing 
board the word “rent” when he is planning 
a house. 

‘Thirdly, on the question of design. When 
one remembers the groupings of box-like 
houses that came on the screen one realises 
there is surely opportunity for developing 
considerably more variety. There is the 
one storey group, occupied by old people. 
I think the old people want to be mixed up 
with the houses so that they can see their 
grandchildren playing on the grass and 
not be in a separate dull colony. Two- 
storey houses are in the majority, but many 
people like three-storey terrace houses. 
Then we can have large blocks of flats, up 
to ten storeys even—once you are past 
three storeys there is no limit to the height 
except the cost. 

‘One phrase I liked very much—‘archi- 
tecture should borrow from the past just 
as it should try to reach out into the future.” 
And one thing I think we should remember 
especially—that is that people want to be 
housed more than they want to be well 
housed.” 

Mr. D. E. E. Gibson, C.B.E. [A], City of 
Coventry: I think in another hundred 
years we shall feel that the national housing 
that has been put up in this last ten years 
and the next few years has been a lost 
opportunity. It might have made a great 
contribution. Looking back at housing ten 
years ago, when nice doorways, nice brick- 
work or some individuality added some- 
thing to a house other than mere accommo- 
dation, I think those now responsible for 
fixing costs are making it impossible to 
add those things that make a building 
something worth looking at instead of 
something to be ashamed of. 

Mr. Johnson Blackett [F], Architect to the 
County Borough of Newport (Mon): We 
all desire to increase standards and 
amenities and provide the best housing 
possible; but we have had a challenge 
given us by the Government; we have 
been asked to try to find a solution to 
the problem of rent. One of the ways 
in which that is being done is by the 
reduction of circulation space. Mr. Livett 
rightly pointed out that standards were 
being reduced, and I agree. But I wonder 
whether there is not a way for architects to 
maintain standards and yet find a solution 
by such things as reducing circulation 
space. A lot has been said about the flat- 
faced type of architecture. But | think by 
means of it one goes a long way in keeping 
costs down. 

Mr. C. H. Stewart: With so many dis- 
tinguished architects from south of the 
Border here, I should like to fill in a little 
blank that the speaker left through lack of 
time. He rather gave the impression that 
no good Scottish domestic architecture 
has been created in past times until the 
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post-war period or the immediate pre-war 
period. I would like to point out that 
Scottish domestic architecture in the 
second part of the 18th and the early part 
of the 19th centuries stands comparison 
with any other part of the British Isles. For 


example, there is Galloway, Kirkcud- 
bright, Stranraer, Fyfe, St. Andrew’s. A 
look at these would correct the impression 
the speaker may have given. 


Mr. A. Pritt [A], County Borough of 
Blackpool: Most architects seem to be 
against prefabrication. But I feel that if the 
housing problem of this country or any 
country is to be solved prefabrication must 
play its part. There are places where tra- 
ditional materials are readily available, and 
in those places they should be used. But 
the magnitude of the problem is such that 
if a solution is to be found within a reason- 
able time prefabrication must be used. I do 
feel architects in general have neglected 
this field very much, and largely because 
of that prefabricated building is looked 
upon as unsatisfactory. Architects have a 
better knowledge of materials and of 
building techniques, and if they throw their 
weight behind the engineers—or even in 
front of the engineers—they can help to 
correct all those little details of prefabri- 
cation which are nauseating to us. It can 
be done; in the matter of jointing it has 
been done, and in the matter of surface 
treatments. There is also the possibility of 
assembling prefabricated houses _ into 
pleasing shapes and groups so that we do 
not get that monotony to which our speaker 
referred. If architects would really put 
themselves into this business of prefabri- 
cation it could then play its full part in 
solving this housing problem, the solution 
of which by traditional means it seems to 
me is going to be very protracted. 


Mr. J. Steel Maitland [F] first thanked 
Mr. Livett and Mr. Llewellyn for the 


extremely nice things they had bth 
said about him. He agreed with Mr. C: jl 
Howitt about the lack of variety in -he 
great groups of houses being built toc iy. 
He had only the day before been speak ‘ng 
to an old clerk of works who now had a iob 
in a big city and who had told him that 
he now had charge of no fewer than 2,500 
houses, and in all those there were but 
three designs. ‘That,’ said Mr. Steel 
Maitland, ‘is criminal!” 

With regard to Mr. Howitt’s point about 
the changes in school design and the 
desirability of scrapping and rebuilding 
every few years, unfortunately in this 
country a school building supposed to iast 
for 10 or 15 or 20 years actually lasted a 
lot longer, and it was doubtful if architects 
would ever get an opportunity of correcting 
their mistakes. 

Mr. Steel Maitland said he quite agreed 
with Mr. Livett that standards were 
actually being lowered. 

Mr. Gibson had spoken about the 
necessity of designing some little feature 
that would bring a building out of the 
category of drab monotony. That was very 
true, but Mr. Gibson no doubt knew as 
well as anyone that it was precisely that 
feature which would be cut out by the 
‘powers that be’. 

On the necessity for prefabrication, Mr. 
Steel Maitland said that was also probably 
quite true. But it was unfortunately also 
true that prefabrication had got into the 
hands of the engineers, and engineers were 
not particularly interested in design. 
‘I remember,’ said Mr. Steel Maitland, ‘in 
my early apprenticeship days coming across 
a book on engineering data. Of course 
things have changed since then, but the 
first sentence in the preface was: ‘‘To the 
engineer beauty is of no consequence.” 
That is, of course, not true now, though 
it was then; but I am afraid beauty is still 
a secondary consideration.’ 





The British Architects’ 


Speeches at the Dinner 
The President in the Chair 


Lieut.-Col. Alexander Cullen, O.B.E., T.D., 
F.R.I.C.S., F.R.S.E., M.T.P.1.,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.), [F], President R.I.A.S., proposing 
‘The City of Edinburgh’, said: It is always 
an honour and privilege to propose the 
toast of the City of Edinburgh, and tonight 
doubly so. It may be in some slight degree 
appropriate that the proposer tonight has 
come south from the other capital of Scot- 
land—Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands—the capital of a kingdom of water, 
hills and sky, washed by the ferment of the 
Atlantic: a kingdom in which Mr. Steel 
Maitland will be glad to know men are 
still mightier than pre-fabrication. You, 
my Lord Provost, in the course of your 
multifarious duties, must have heard this 
toast many times and doubtless you have 
listened to a wide variety of speeches 


Conference 


extolling the architectural merits of your 
venerable city. But in a gathering such as 
this, composed of members of the R.I.B.A. 
and the R.I.A.S., the Allied Societies and 
their guests, you will excuse me if I do not 
attempt to enumerate the architectural 
triumphs of Edinburgh. We appreciate that 
here you have a rich and cultivated and 
lavish architecture passed down from your 
well-endowed past. Your architecture is 
well known to us and there is no need to 
preach to the converted. 

Some time ago you said very rightly that 
you did not regard yourself so much as the 
administrative head of a capital city but 
rather as the trustee of a very precious 
heritage. Thus you have taken a very keen 
personal interest in the preservation of all 
that is architecturally valuable, and we have 
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noted with special pleasure your interest and 
the initiative you have taken in the plan- 
ning and restoration of the Royal Mile. 

In a gathering of architects one doesn’t 
speck of architecture, so I may be forgiven 
if | say that Edinburgh has been singularly 
fortunate in that from the days of Sir 
Waiter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson 
many famous literary men have dealt with 
her history and architectural merits. 

Here Col. Cullen paused to remark that 
Stevenson had not always been exactly 
fulsome in his address, having referred to 
Edinburgh’s weather as ‘raw and boisterous 
in winter, shifty and ungenial in summer 
and .. . purgatory in spring’. Col. Cullen 
went on to mention an interesting thing 
Stevenson said about the new town: ‘One 
cannot deny that the original design was 
faulty and short-sighted and did not fully 
profit by the capabilities of the situation. 
The architect was essentially a town bird 
and laid out the modern city with a view 
to street scenery alone. The country did not 
enter into his plan—he had never lifted his 
eyes to the hills’. Sir Walter Scott, whose 
name was associated with the Assembly 
Rooms, had treated Edinburgh more deli- 
cately in his novel Heart of Midlothian. 

Coming down to modern times, Edin- 
burgh had produced, among others, James 
Bone, Moray McLaren, George Scott 
Moncrieff, Ian Lindsay, Robert Hurd and 
Ivor Brown. Mr. Ivor Brown in particular 
seemed to think Edinburgh a very nice 
place. He called it a capital ‘by natural 
ordinance’! 

Col. Cullen concluded by saying: My 
Lord Provost, I have rather strayed from 
my brief. May I take this opportunity of 
thanking you and your fellow councillors 
for the traditional Edinburgh hospitality 
you have extended to the members of this 
Conference. It has been a great occasion 
made memorable by the kindness you have 
displayed. May I wish you God speed in 
the great work you are carrying out in our 
beloved Scottish capital. 


The Rt. Hon. James Miller, Lord Provost 
of the City of Edinburgh, responding, said: 
It is indeed a pleasure to have the privilege 
of replying to this toast. 

In your opening remarks, Col. Cullen, 
you told us you came from ‘the other capital 
of Scotland’. 1 heard Lord Bilsland murmur 
almost under his breath: ‘I never thought 
he was a Glasgow man!’ But no matter 
where you come from, even if you come 
from that other capital of the combined 
countries, you are sure of a warm welcome 
when you come to Edinburgh. 

I was interested to hear you mention that 
this city had a rich and cultivated and 
lavish architecture passed on from a par- 
ticularly well-endowed past. I think we in 
Edinburgh certainly have. When we think 
of that period known as the golden age of 
this city we have much to be thankful for. 
But that very fact extends a challenge to the 
people and the Town Council of Edinburgh 
and more particularly to your own profes- 
sion. One of your speakers regretted that 
in many spheres the architect is being sup- 
planted by the engineer and that mass pro- 
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duction and uniformity are causing mono- 
tony. That is, I think, almost inevitable at 
the present time, and it seems we have got 
to be prepared to face the continuation of 
this for some time to come. It may be that 
we have all got to adjust ourselves. It may 
be that the architectural profession has got 
to adjust itself. But even if it does, I think 
we are all agreed that there is no reason at 
all why this type of development should not 
at least have the advantage of good design, 
under district treatment, and I trust under 
the supervision of members of your 
profession. 

Yes, when we see what has happened 
recently, the results of the two wars, I am 
reminded of a story about the opening of a 
housing scheme, when the question arose 
who should do the official opening; the 
builder, the architect, or the man from the 
ministry. It was ultimately decided that the 
profession first mentioned in the Bible 
should do the opening. The builder said: 
‘I don’t know as muchas I should about the 
Good Book, but it seems to me that with 
Eve falling as she did there must have been 
a builder on the scene.’ The architect said: 
‘But you would have needed, the very first 
thing of all, a plan to bring order out of 
chaos.’ ‘Ah,’ said the man from the minis- 
try, ‘but who created the chaos?’ 

But when we think of the difficulties we 
have passed through, and the prospects 
ahead, it seems that the profession may 
have to adjust themselves to the new condi- 
tions. I was talking to an architect not long 
since about a very attractive scheme of his 
which had been turned down because it cost 
a little too much. I said: ‘It’s a great pity.” 
He said: ‘I’m an architect, not a business 
man.” But in the future architects have got 
to be both. We won’t have the money to 
spend on the things that created the archi- 
tectural treasures of the past. 

But while this is so I am sure that the 
age of craftsmen is not past. Every now and 
again we hear delightful little stories which 
demonstrate how it has survived. A friend 
of mine some twenty years ago was at 
Edinburgh Castle. Three masons were 
working on a job there. My friend asked 
them: ‘What are you making?’ The first 
one, the modern man, said: ‘1 am making 
two shillings an hour.’ The second said: 
‘I am making a stone for the wall.’ And the 
third, a fine old craftsman, said: ‘I am 
helping Sir Robert Lorimer to build the 
Scottish National War Memorial.’ Yes, 
craftsmanship does survive. 

The Lord Provost went on to say that 
there was a Renaissance among writers of 
the city of Edinburgh, and he believed 
events had shown recently that there was 
something of a Renaissance in architecture 
too—or at least in what Edinburgh archi- 
tects had done. There had been outstanding 
examples during the last few years. He 
believed there was a bright future for 
architecture and he thought Edinburgh 
architects could take advantage of it. With 
the aid of members of the architectural 
profession, with a sympathetic public, with 
a Town Council always aiming for better 
things and—he trusted—with the benevo- 
lent co-operation of St. Andrew’s—he 


thought that we should see a Renaissance 
in architecture in Edinburgh. The Lord 
Provost concluded: I trust you have en- 
joyed yourselves and when you go back, 
as well as taking with you the spirit of 
Scotland, you will also take back some- 
thing of the atmosphere of Edinburgh. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Home, Minister of 
State, Scottish Office, proposing the toast 
of ‘The R.I.B.A. and the Allied Societies,’ 
began by apologising for appearing with- 
out his decorations, owing to the fact 
that he had lost his luggage, and said 
he was sure the audience would acquit 
him of any intention of discourtesy. 
He had learnt early in life, he said, that 
it was very unwise to be conspicuous 
in dress, and told the story of a former 
Master of Balliol and the Bishop who en- 
countered each other in a dark quadrangle 
after a public dinner; and the Bishop’s con- 
spicuous dress enabled the Master to get in 
with: ‘Good night, my Lord Bishop. I trust 
it is only your boots which are tight.’ 

He went on to say that it was a famous 
member of the R.I.B.A. who was respons- 
ible for designing and building the House 
of Commons. He had never been quite sure, 
said the Minister, that that member had 
really appreciated what he was doing. 
After several generations of experience he 
would no doubt at any rate have tumbled 
to the fact that it was very unwise to invite 
politicians to propose your health, because 
a politician is never more agreeably em- 
ployed than when he is delving into some- 
one’s past. The Minister said he had been 
diverted by discovering an account of a 
meeting of architects held over a hundred 
years ago. It had read: ‘It was most agree- 
able to see how very different is the head of 
the architect from that of the painter. Here 
the heads are large, with one exception— 
and he does not rank well as an architect. 
Here the heads have a more masculine and 
grand character than those of the painter. 
The effect of the mass was singularly fine.’ 

It is my privilege after a hundred years, 
went on the Minister, once more to look 
over this mass. I might have expected to 
find some deterioration in structure, a tile 
loose perhaps, even some diminution in 
cubic capacity, an element of pre-fabrica- 
tion. But not at all. I can say to you quite 
truly that your ancestors have bequeathed 
to you not only their skill but their skull. 

As for comparisons between the archi- 
tect and the painters, of course all com- 
parisons are odious— revolting ’ I believe 
is the word in current use among architects. 
And of course the life of the politician is 
really too precarious to indulge in such 
luxuries as comparisons. Therefore all I 
can do is to make one comment and one 
suggestion in this comparison between 
architect and painter. It is this. If you 
should play such tricks with the anatomy 
of the house as the modern painter plays 
with the anatomy of the human body there 
would be a high degree of domestic con- 
fusion. And if one of you should be com- 
missioned to build a house for a modern 
painter, why not try building it upside 
down and see if he notices? 











Your profession, as I must confess, con- 
tains a great many elements which I as a 
politician envy. It demands a high standard 
of knowledge and technical efficiency. It 
is useful, indeed indispensable, to the com- 
munity. You have the triumphs and the 
follies of generations of your predecessors 
against which to test your theory and 
practice. You have the perpetual challenge 
of social and economic conditions which 
are never still, and above all the essence of 
your craft is the creation of beauty. 

In the past you have had periods when 
inspiration has been lacking. It is for 
instance a long time since the start of the 
industrial revolution and only now it seems 
to me are we developing a style of in- 
dustrial architecture which fits the purpose 
of modern industry, which has a distinctive 
character and which (if one can ever 
achieve beauty in concrete and steel) has a 
certain «esthetic value of its own. But in 
our castles and our churches, our manor 
houses, in some of the squares and streets 
and crescents of our towns, in the English 
villages, the United Kingdom has a heritage 
rich in variety and beauty of design which is 
the envy of the world. 

In Scotland we have our share of the 
glories; Edinburgh is rich in them and 
among them the prolific work of the Adam 
brothers has given many generations full 
and rich satisfaction. But in some ways we 
have not always made the most of our in- 
comparable natural beauty—in, for in- 
stance, the long grey lines of austere houses 
which too often go to make up the Scottish 
village. In many things England can learn 
from us but the average English village can 
teach us something with its varied use of 
brick and stone and timber and colour, 
with a central feature, the village church; 
all grouped among carefully planted trees 
round the village green. All this makes the 
villages not places the passer-by wants to 
hurry out of, into the countryside again, 
but places in which he wants to linger. I 
am glad to see that we are paying a lot 
more attention to grouping houses so as 
to get the greatest advantage from light 
and air and to create a community atmos- 
phere. I am sure we in Scotland could 
profitably give a lot more study to the 
planting of trees on housing sites and to 
colour to give warmth to our countryside. 
It has always seemed to me strange that 
bright colours are used most widely in 
those countries where the light is strongest 
whereas the most pleasing colour effects are 
secured where light is soft and clear as it is 
in Scotland. 

Of course, in the days of our building 
triumph the patrons of the architects, in 
particular the Church and the landowners, 
were less interested in utility than in beauty. 
They had a deep knowledge of the arts, 
were passionately interested in creating 
beauty, and went to infinite trouble with 
the architect and the decorator to achieve 
it. Now we have swung to the other ex- 
treme, it is all utility and little beauty. We 
must admit that some of the early results 
have been unhappy. | remember a public 
figure opening a public building with the 
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words: ‘They tell me this building is in- 
destructible by fire, which I am bound to 
consider is a very great pity.” Now little is 
built for the private patron, much for the 
public authority. For some time to come I 
think we must accept that there will be less 
knowledge, less expression of individuality, 
and less variety and more standardisation. 


But we need not despair, if the local and 
public authorities will realise that just 
because the times require economy of 
materials and a high degree of standardisa- 
tion, there is an added obligation on them 
to take trouble to achieve beauty; if the 
Government can give sufficient scope to 
planning authorities and more freedom to 
the private patron; if licensing can be pro- 
gressively eased; if materials can be kept 
flowing in plentiful and regular supply; 
and if architects will forswear the tempta- 
tion just to sit back and curse the ‘public 
authority’, the Government and_ the 
‘public taste’. There is plenty to curse in 
all of them, but it is the architect’s job, by 
the excellence of his design, to influence 
and to convert the public taste and to 
create an appetite and appreciation of 
beauty. It seems to me that in the factory or 
public building you have done it. You have 
economised in space, you have cut costs, 
you have designed factories that make the 
best use of labour, there is progress, there 
is character, something future generations 
will value. 


The Minister said he did not think quite 
the same degree of progress had yet been 
made in housing. Here there was much 
still to do. 


The Minister then addressed the Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A., Mr. Graham Henderson, and 
said: You have given distinguished service 
to this Institute. Once a schoolboy was 
asked what he knew about Pope Innocent 
the Third. He answered: ‘Little is known, 
but what little is known is greatly to his 
credit.” A great deal in known by this 
audience and by the wider public outside 
of the work you have done for architecture 
both in this Institute and in Scotland. I 
would like to take this opportunity at the 
end of your term of office to congratulate 
you on the existence of this Institute, which 
is a guarantee that standards of archi- 
tecture will always be high and that you 
will always strive after the best. If we do 
that we can do no more, and we shall do 
well. 


Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., 
Hon. F.R.A.I1.C., President of the R.I.B.A.: 
Before I attempt to reply to the toast I 
would like to welcome our distinguished 
guests here today. We appreciate very much 
indeed that they have come among us and 
helped us in celebrating this feast of archi- 
tecture. I also thank those members who 
have come from south of the Border. We 
have had a remarkable Conference in many 
ways, the biggest we have ever had—and 
that goes over a considerable period of 
years—and we have with us representa- 
tives from the whole of the British Isles. 
This is a great tribute to the attractions of 
Edinburgh. There are also among us 


tonight visitors from overseas. We hay 
here guests from Ireland (north and souih), 
Canada (Alberta), New York, Chicigo, 
Australia, Malaya and Morocco. An: [ 
must offer special thanks to the South- 
Eastern Society for allowing this Confer- 
ence to be held in Edinburgh. They really 
had a claim for Canterbury—I am wonider- 
ing if they looked up the respective railway 
fares to Canterbury and Edinburgh as the 
operative factor! 

A Glasgow man always speaks with some 
diffidence and reserve in Edinburgh. 8ut 
tonight my heart is so full with kindliness 
towards Edinburgh that I bury all ani- 
mosity. 


As I have said, this is our largest Confer- 
ence and | think in many ways one of our 
most successful. I have been to a great 
many. One of the outstanding features is 
this magnificent building we have to meet 
in. I have been up and down the country 
and dined in all sorts of places, but I have 
never seen a more magnificent suite of 
rooms for the purpose for which we are 
gathered together. They are, in fact, more 
than that, because they have associations, 
as has been already pointed out. Scott in 
these very premises made many of his 
famous appearances and first declared his 
authorship of the Waverley Novels. But 
perhaps more apt to our purpose is the fact 
that within these rooms Dickens also 
appeared. I have been wondering if he 
could have been with us today and heard 
the paper on housing, whether his heart 
would have warmed to us more than it 
appeared to do in certain of his books. 
I am certain his spirit would have rejoiced 
exceedingly that we were conscious of all 
the degradation he fought so hard to cure. 


Housing was the theme of our Confer- 
ence this time. And rightly so. It is in all 
our minds. There is, I think a very strong 
feeling to be carried away from our Con- 
ference of something positive, a real con- 
tribution, on these three essential questions 
of cost, accommodation and speed. Our 
difficulties in Scotland compare possibly 
with difficulties in England; though they 
have a kinder climate, a richer tradition 
perhaps, their possibilities are perhaps 
greater than ours. But I[ think our contri- 
bution can be and will be as great as theirs. 
I know we one and all will do our best. 


The President said he could not agree 
more with the Earl of Home in his remarks 
on housing and on placing, and on colour 
he thought everyone would agree that we 
must use it to assist us in times when we 
must be economical. Apart from housing, 
many other necessary buildings had to be 
provided also, such as schools, hospitals, 
industrial buildings, and he was glad to 
have here tonight Lord Bilsland, who had 
done so much to assist the architectural 
treatment of industrial buildings. He was 
proud to know that Lord Bilsland was now 
an Honorary Associate. The President 
went on: 


Every building is essentially an archi- 
tect’s responsibility. We cannot escape it. 
We know we are living in times of austerity, 
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but | have always viewed austerity not as 
a frustration but as a challenge. We are 
going to show what we are worth. Archi- 
tects have been called many things, but I 
wou!d remind you that at least their work, 
when it is finished, speaks for the author, 
goo’ or bad: in contrast to the work of, 
say, 2 lawyer, who spends a lot of time pre- 
paring a document which it takes a bench 
of judges to decipher, or an accountant who 
can turn an obvious profit into a disastrous 
loss. 


My job really is to respond to the toast 
of the R.I.B.A. And I do so with a great 
deal of pleasure. The R.I.B.A. has grown 
up into a body which has created in the 
profession a unity we can be proud of and 
of which we should be very jealous. It is by 
a wise arrangement of our forefathers that 
it is a thoroughly representative body. I 
hope it will always remain so. It has estab- 
lished a position in the public confidence 
that is absolutely invaluable, because with- 
out that public confidence it could not hope 
to prosper. 


Now with regard to Allied Societies: I 
have visited nearly every Society in the 
British Isles during the last two years, and 
| have found it an extremely stimulating 
experience. The kindness I have received 
has been too marvellous for words. I had 
also the very great privilege recently of 
visiting Canada and the U.S. The Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada of course 
is an Allied Society. The American Insti- 
tute of Architects is spiritually also very 
closely allied to us. 


The Secretary and I decided at an early 
date that we had better have a consistent 
story, sO we went into a huddle and pro- 
duced a diary and a statement. Those are 
our stories and we are sticking to them. 
I would say only this in addition; that our 
tremendous thanks are due to the bodies 
across the seas for their great interest—an 
interest that was due not only to the fact 
that we were architects, but because we 
came from Britain. 


For a moment I will be personal. I wish 
to thank all those who now count as friends 
who have so loyally supported me in 
Council and elsewhere. I have been greatly 
privileged in being President and in making 
so many friends. I would also like to thank 
the staff of the Royal Institute. Without 
them the Institute could not carry on. 
And I would like to pick out for special 
mention Bill Spragg. Presidential duties 
would be impossible without his wise 
guidance. 


There is one more person I would like 
to thank, and that is my wife. She has 
packed and unpacked for me all over the 
country; and most of all she has done that 
awful thing for a wife, listened to her 
husband without being able to interrupt! 


This is the last occasion on which I shall 
have the opportunity of addressing you. 
May I thank you all for all your kindness 
and may I carry away your friendship with 
me. Will you forget my faults and in your 
kindness remember any virtues that I had? 
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Mr. W. H. Kininmonth, A.R.S.A.[F], Presi- 
dent of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation, proposing the toast of ‘The 
Guests’, said: When Secretary Spragg re- 
turned home after gallivanting around 
Canada and the U.S. with our President, 
it was obvious that he was still in holiday 
mood, for one of the first things he did on 
his return was to write asking me to pro- 
pose this toast. Neither Mr. Spragg nor 
anyone else in and around our Portland 
Place branch could possibly think of me as 
an orator. I realise that this privilege has 
fallen to me because of an accident of time 
and place. As the President said, this Con- 
ference has returned to Edinburgh after 
30 years, just at the time when I happen to 
be President of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association. 


I hope I speak and walk with some 
humility as an individual. But I wouldn’t 
like anyone here to leave this room tonight 
under the impression that I am at all 
humble about Edinburgh or her architects. 
For when I think of this old town it seems 
to me that it is her architects, and before 
them her master masons, who have clothed 
her in purple and crowned her a queen 
among cities. 


I nevertheless doubt if many of you have 
discovered very many buildings of archi- 
tectural importance completed here since 
the war, though some may be under con- 
struction; and I pay tribute to the Town 
Council for the lead they have given us in 
the Royal Mile. All responsible architects 
know the difficulties and trials which stand 
in the way of many desirable projects. But 
I am sure that Edinburgh architects will be 
given their real chance again, and then I 
am certain that Edinburgh will fear no 
rivals for her crown. 


I told you a few moments ago that it is 
nearly 30 years since the Conference was 
last held in Edinburgh. And I would like 
to give a very special place in these remarks 
to those who are back again for the second 
time. It may be that, if the Ministry of 
Works continues to issue its licences with 
its accustomed celerity, we may all grow 
old gracefully together and may all meet 
here again in 1982. If that happens it will 
be a great occasion. 


There are so many distinguished guests 
here tonight that you must forgive me if I 
confine myself to those who, in addition to 
honouring us with their company, have 
consented to speak to us: and to those 
ladies in whose very special debt we stand. 
I regret that I am unable to include the 
Lord Provost in the toast, for he is here in 
his capacity as one of our Vice-Presidents, 
and as such can hardly be considered a 
guest. We know him as a friend and I would 
like to thank him for all he has done to 
make our Conference a success. 


Mr. Kininmonth than thanked the Lady 
Provost, and Earl Home, of whom he said: 
I am sure our English friends will be in- 
terested to learn that you are the fourteenth 
of your line, and your ancestors fought on 
Flodden Field and at Bannockburn. No 
doubt as a keen student of history and as a 


Minister of the Crown you are fully aware 
that other Bannockburns may be in pros- 
pect and that Scotland looks to you for the 
leadership your fathers gave before you. 
In the meantime we are all friends here, 
and we greatly appreciate this evidence of 
your interest in our profession. Every 
Scotsman who loves his country knows 
something of the tremendous work you 
have done and are doing for Scotland. This 
is neither the time nor the place to make 
an assessment of your contribution to our 
country’s welfare. I can only thank you on 
behalf of my colleagues for the part you 
have given them to play. 


Finally, Mr. Kininmonth thanked Mrs. 
Henderson. If the President, he said, had 
scarcely put a foot wrong in his two years 
of office, Mrs. Henderson had walked 
beside him with equal certainty. She had 
risen to all occasions with dignity and un- 
failing success, and had made a multitude 
of friends. As to the guests, he hoped they 
would carry away a memory of a very 
happy evening. . 


The Lord Bilsland, M.C., D.L., LL.D. 
(Hon, A), after thanking Mr. Kininmonth 
for the charming things he had said about 
the guests, said he spoke with some diffi- 
dence, for this was the first time he had 
addressed the members of the Royal Insti- 
tute as an Honorary Associate. He thanked 
the Institute most sincerely for the great 
honour which had been conferred on him. 
He then went on: I hope I shall not be 
dropping an architectural brick if I make 
a strong plea for a return to building in 
stone. We in Scotland are pursuing a policy 
of endeavouring to rebuild the craft of the 
stonemason and the stone industry, and it 
may be that the work to be undertaken in 
the Royal Mile may provide some oppor- 
tunity for progress in that connection. 


Addressing Mr. Graham Henderson, 
Lord Bilsland then went on: On behalf of 
your guests and on behalf of a much wider 
circle of your fellow Scotsmen, I should 
like to express to you our very sincere con- 
gratulations on the distinguished manner 
in which you have filled the office of Presi- 
dent. It is true to say that you are the first 
architect practising in Scotland to have 
filled that high office. 


Your presidency is, I think, outstanding 
in many respects. One, in the links you have 
created throughout the Commonwealth 
and the U.S.A. throughout those two 
years. You have recently returned from a 
most successful official tour of Canada and 
the U.S.A., and the impressions you have 
created there I think are reflected in the 
fact that you are now an Honorary 
Member of the American Institute and of 
the Canadian Institute. 


Finally, addressing the guests, Lord 
Bilsland said: We have all been proud to 
welcome all of you to Scotland during this 
week, when we have had also the honour 
to welcome our young and gracious Queen. 
We hope that it will not be too long before 
we are honoured again by a visit from the 
R.I.B.A. 
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Above: The architect unused. Typical semi-detached development by the 
speculative builder in the post-war period. This is once more beginning 
to get ‘under way’. Right: In contrast, post-war housing at Lansbury by 
Peter Shepheard [A]. The architectural treatment of the porches to 
the main and trades entrances (right) is particularly successful 








The Architect’s Contribution to Housing in 1952 


By J. L. Womersley, A.M.T.P.I. [4], Borough Architect and Town Planning 
Officer, Northampton. Read at the British Architects’ Conference, Edinburgh, 27 June 


The President in the Chair 


Introduction: Early Post-War Years: It will 
generally be conceded that during the years 
1945 to 1951 architects were able to make a 
bigger contribution to house building in 
this country, in relation to the size of the 
programme, than at any time since the 
Industrial Revolution. This was mainly due 
to the fact that the post-war Government 
steered the bulk of the work into the hands 
of local authorities in order that houses 
might be built to let, thus giving to those in 
greatest need the best opportunity to be 
housed. Whatever criticism may be levelled 
at the Government of the time, it was cer- 
tainly fully conscious of the need to ensure 
that its vast housing programme was well 
planned, technically and esthetically. Its 
Minister of Health, ably advised by his 
Chief Housing Architect, gave local 
authorities clearly to understand that 
qualified architects should be placed in 
charge of both house design and the layout 
of estates. 


And so permanent architects were 
appointed by a great number of authorities 
whose housing work had previously been 
carried out under the tender mercies of 
engineers, and many other authorities en- 
gaged the services of the private architect. 
The launching of the Housing Medal 
Scheme, a most imaginative idea, fully 
confirmed the Government’s faith in archi- 
tects as the leaders of the housing team 
inasmuch as out of 35 awards made in 1950 
no less than 32 were gained by architects, 
while in 1951 architects gained 19 of the 
20 awards and shared in the remaining one. 
At the beginning of 1952, therefore, archi- 
tects found themselves firmly in the saddle, 
their unique position in regard to house 
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design and layout being more generally 
recognised than ever before. It is well that 
we should ponder on that favourable state 
of affairs and contrast it with the position 
in 1938 and 1939, when it was estimated that 
not more than a quarter of the housing 
work was in the hands of architects. Per- 
haps some of us forget too easily the 
devastation of the countryside wrought by 
the speculator during the 1930s while 
architects stood helplessly looking on. 

It can be said, then, that the early post- 
war years gave architects the opportunity 
for which they had been waiting. For so 
long as prices remained reasonably steady 
good standards of design, construction and 
layout could be achieved without undue 
difficulty. 


The Early 1950s. During 1950 and 1951, 
however, far from stabilising, prices actu- 
ally rose more steeply. Good houses which 
had been built in earlier years for £1,100 
and £1,200 rose to £1,400 and £1,500; and 
with a rearmament programme looming 
ahead, likely to cause a shortage of labour 
and materials in addition to increasing 
costs, the nature of the architect’s problem 
changed completely—more completely than 
perhaps some of us wish to realise. 

An architect designing a building for a 
private person will not usually desire to 
bring about his client’s bankruptcy. Where 
funds are limited he will design a building 
of simple character with sound but not 
expensive materials. Faced with rising costs 
the client, on his side, will usually agree to 
forgo some of his original idealistic re- 
quirements in the interests of economy. 
Whilst in the simple case of the two indi- 


ts & 


viduals this policy seems merely one of 
common-sense economics, the present 
housing problem before the country today, 
which is fundamentally identical, is so 
camouflaged by central and local govern- 
ment subsidies and loans that we tend to 
become blind to the fact that we are living 
beyond our means. 

An awakening to the true financial posi- 
tion has however begun, and unless archi- 
tects are ready and anxious to point the 
way to a more economic house-building 
programme they may well find themselves 
thrown over, as a first public saving! They 
have shown that they can produce well 
laid-out houses of good quality where 
reasonable funds are available. They have 
still to prove beyond doubt that they are 
the best equipped members of the building 
team to advise on the means to increase 
production and save costs. 

The task before us at this date in mid- 
1952 may therefore be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) to build houses at less cost; 

(2) to build more houses more quickly and 
with the minimum amount of labour and 
materials; 

(3) to plan housing schemes in the most 
comprehensive economic sense; embracing 
land use, roads, services and site prepara- 
tion; 

(4) while doing these things, still to sate- 
guard the quality of the houses and the 
regained amenities in layout. 


Present Living Conditions. Before analysing 
ways and means to achieve these objectives 
it is important to consider them against the 
background of our present living conditions. 
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Desford, Market Bosworth, houses opened by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government in January 1952. Gross area 


900 sq. ft. Cost £970 or 21s. 6d. per sq. ft. 
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A three-bedroom, four-person terrace house designed for a lay- 
out on Radburn principles. Gross area 816 sq. ft. The kitchen 
overlooks the footpath side of the house. Store, fuel, dustbin and 
staircase are accessible from the service road side 
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A three-bedroom, four-person terrace house designed by G. Grenfell Baines 
[A] for a layout having secondary means of access. Gross area 772 sq. ft. 
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SCALE OF FEET 





ab. = eS ne 
A three-bedroom, five-person terrace house at Crawley designed by A. G. 
Sheppard Fidler [F] for an orthodox layout. Gross area 990 sq. ft. Note the 
dustbin unit in the store and see also the two photographs on page 328 


A three-bedroom, five-person terrace house designed by Professor Gordon 
Stephenson [F] for a layout on Radburn principles at Wrexham. Gross area 
907 sq. ft. Cost (February 1952) £1,204 or 26s. 6d. per sq. ft. Store and stair- 
case hall are on the service road side; the living-room overlooks the common 





garden space and footpath system; the door is weatherstripped 


One would think from the idealistic talk 
one sometimes hears—usually from people 
living in a comfortable house—that it is 
better to make those waiting for accommo- 
dation hold out for five or six years until 
they can be given the ideal home than to 
trim the ideal somewhat and by this and 
other means house them in two or three 
years. It seems necessary therefore to draw 
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attention to the deplorable conditions in 
which a large proportion of our populace is 
living. As an example let us reflect on three 
conditions which obtain in one Midlands 
town of better-than-average amenities: out 
of a total of 31,000 dwellings, 15,000— 
almost half—have no baths; 9,000—nearly 
one-third—have no flushing system to their 
water closets; 3,500 new dwellings are re- 











An economical three-bedroom, four-person terrace house designed 
for an orthodox layout and with no secondary means of access. 
Gross area 790 sq. ft 
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quired to deal with overcrowding alone—a 
10-year programme at the present building 
rate. 

It cannot be denied that, despite all our 
fine post-war estates and new towns, the 
great bulk of the appalling houses handed 
down to us from the 19th century is still 
with us. The slum clearance efforts of the 
present century have been held up by two 
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Dustbin unit designed by the Crawley Archi- 
tects’ Dept. Refuse is put in from inside the 
store and the dustman can collect from outside 
the house. The lid is lockable to exclude 
burglars. The lower photo shows how the unit 
is incorporated in the elevation. For plan see 
page 327 


long wars, while redevelopment of ob- 
solescent and blighted areas since the last 
war has been negligible. There is, however, 
one vital factor connected with these de- 
plorable dwellings that ranks on the credit 
side of the balance, and that is the rent. 
Housing Committees and Managers know 
only too well the bitter irony of the situa- 
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Small blocks of two-storey flats, of the same span as the terrace houses, used for turning 
internal and external corners at Crawley. Plan on left showing comparison with normal 


layout and, above, photograph of model 


tion where a family living in almost in- 
describable conditions does not wish to take 
advantage of newer and healthier accom- 
modation because the rent, despite the sub- 
sidies, is so much greater. 

Ruth Glass, in her ‘Observations in Lans- 
bury’,! after referring to the delight of the 
inhabitants in their new environment, says, 
‘But still the success of Lansbury is not 
assured, for there is one shadow which 
neither the planners nor the people of 
Poplar can dispel on their own. Will the 
families who need to live in Lansbury be 
able to afford to live there? . .. The majority 
are intensely worried by the high rent... . 
A few have already begun to dread the day 
on which they may have to move away 
again because they cannot make ends meet. 
. . . Thus’, she says, ‘the comments most 
frequently heard—worry about the rent and 
delight with the new surroundings—pro- 
vide a summary of the really significant 
features of Lansbury to date’. 

These are facts, and it is on the basis of 
these facts that we need to examine the de- 
sirable size for a house; because Lansbury 
is not, unfortunately, the only place where 
people worry about their rents. 


The Accommodation Required. Before con- 
sidering means of expanding production or 
reducing dwelling sizes we should find out, 
far more precisely than has been the custom 
in the past, just what sort of accommoda- 
tion is required. 

Now that development plans are largely 
complete, most authorities should have 
carried out a housing survey from which the 
type of accommodation required in their 
area can be deduced. Many surveys have 
revealed a high degree of under-occupancy 
(as well as overcrowding) and a consider- 
able deficiency of dwellings for the smaller 
families. Dwellings for small families both 
cost less and are finished more quickly than 
those for large families. Furthermore, the 
provision of a new single-bedroom dwelling 
will often enable an existing two- or three- 
bedroom dwelling to be released, thus pro- 
viding the equivalent of a £1,400 house for 
an outlay of £950. 

Hitherto it has been the general custom 


! Town Planning Institute Journal, November 1951. 


to house the four-person household in a 
two-bedroom type dwelling and the five- 
person household in a three-bedroom type. 
The recent move to provide a three-bed- 
room house—two single and one double— 
for the four-person household is to be wel- 
combed on two counts, the first because the 
occupier has the chance of allotting separate 
bedrooms to his girl and boy and the second 
because, based on the Ministry’s present 
standards, the two-bedroom house with an 
internal store is not an economic proposi- 
tion.” 

It behoves all architects to ensure, before 

embarking on any housing scheme, that the 
accommodation requirements have been 
scientifically calculated. 
The Design of the Dwelling. Smaller Houses. 
By bringing in early in the paper the back- 
ground against which standards should be 
judged, I hoped to clear the air from cries 
that we are re-creating the slums if the sug- 
gestion is made that a few square feet may 
be cut off a bedroom. 

In normal times no architect would wish 
to criticise the recommendations of the 
Dudley Committee of 1944, which did a re- 
markable job in consolidating informed 
opinion on matters of house design, with a 
view to setting really good standards for the 
years of peace which we all hoped lay ahead. 
Unfortunately times are not normal and 
whereas the Dudley Committee* made 
their recommendations on the assumption 
that building costs would stabilise at about 
30 per cent above the pre-war figure, they 
are now recognised as being in the region of 
300 per cent of that datum. 

This staggering discrepancy is surely suf- 
ficient cause for a complete review of policy, 
but what, in fact, has been done? The 1944 
Housing Manual laid down standards 
somewhat below the Dudley recommenda- 
tions; the 1949 Manual raised them some- 
what above, and the plans illustrated in 
Houses 1952, the Second Supplement to 
the 1949 Manual, put them back to a point 
somewhere between 1944 and 1949. While 
some of the plans in this latest publication 

? Proof of this latter point is contained in Figures 7, 9 
and 17 of Houses 1952, whose authors are to be con- 
gratulated on illustrating also one of the new three- 


bedroom four-person plans. 
3 Design of Dwellings, para. 149, page 32. 
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The cross wall system of construction in terrace housing at Clydebank, 
desizned by Sam Bunton [L]. The front and rear walls, which are 
merely weather screens, are of pre-cast cavity blocks. The narrow front- 
age saves £42 per house on land, roads and services; constructional 


savings are estimated at £44 per house 


give official blessing to many important 
economic improvements brought about by 
individual experiments—the omission of the 
tunnel passage; partial or whole-house 
heating from one centrally placed fire; in- 
ternal stores; reduction or omission of halls 
—it is nevertheless clear that in themselves 
these savings will neither achieve 300,000 
dwellings a year nor bring down the cost of 
houses sufficiently to enable all those in 
need to pay the rent. Particularly is this the 
case when, as in certain of the plans, the 
space saving has been achieved by adopting 
wider frontages and more complicated con- 
struction. 

‘But,’ it may be said, ‘what more can we 
do? We must preserve standards.’ The 
question is, ‘What standards?’ Standards 
are relative and personal, and it is danger- 
ously easy to criticise any new venture on 
the grounds that it departs from ‘standards’. 
One of the dangers of laying down stan- 
dards based on room sizes is that insufficient 
freedom is left to the individual designer 
to balance size and shape. In small house 
design the fundamental factorisroomshape. 
It is easy to produce a bedroom well 
in excess of the required minimum size 
which could not be satisfactorily furnished, 
just as it is undoubtedly possible to plan 
a well shaped bedroom below the minimum 
size which will serve its purpose admir- 
ably. 

Provided room shapes are planned to 
take normal bedroom furniture in normal 
Positions, the minima for first and third 
bedrooms could well be reduced to 
120 sq. ft. and 60 sq. ft. respectively in place 
of the present 135 sq. ft. and 70 sq. ft. It 
seems more reasonable to reduce bedroom 
sizes where, when all is said and done, one 
normally spends only one’s sleeping hours, 
than to make the serious inroads on the 
Dudley kitchen proposed in some of the 
plans in Houses 1952. 
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Houses at Highworth, Wilts, designed by Eric Chick in consultation with 
Powell and Moya [AA]. Built on cross wall principles, the houses have 
front and rear walls of framed panels, comprising door and window 
units with infilling of cemented wood-wool slabs reinforced with wire 
and rendered externally. Estimated cost (February 1952), 


based on 


‘Houses 1952’ plans, is £1,100 for a three-bedroom house 


The Study-Bedroom.' One of the chief 
criticisms levelled at the smaller house has 
been that it suffers from the disadvantage 
that either its two ground-floor rooms, 
living room and dining-kitchen, are each 
inadequate for family gatherings, or that if 
the living room is enlarged at the expense of 
the dining-kitchen, to give a living-dining 
room and working kitchen, there is no 
alternative room available for a member 
of the household to study while the rest of 
the family are active in the living room. 

With the scientific methods of house- 
heating now available this problem can be 
overcome by heating at least one of the 
first floor bedrooms so that it may be used 
also as a study. We must realise that we can 
no longer afford, nor do we any longer 
need, to devote nearly half of our total 
house area solely to night use. 

Seen against the social and economic 

background I have described, and realising 
the possibility of making some, at least, of 
the first floor bedroom space available for 
daytime and evening use, it is difficult to 
believe that a house of 800 sq. ft. gross is 
inadequate for a family of five. A reduction 
of 100 sq. ft. on the aggregate floor area, 
taken at the rate of 20s. per sq. ft., as it is 
space only that is saved, would effect a 
saving of £100 on the Ministry’s latest five- 
person house types whose average area is 
just over 900 sq. ft. The inclusion in our 
programme of at least a proportion of such 
smaller houses surely deserves the most 
serious consideration. 
Ancillary Items. Simplicity of structure; 
simple, short heating and plumbing sys- 
tems; and the grouping together of sanitary 
fittings should, of course, be integral factors 
in small-house design. 

* The Study-Bedroom is dealt with at some length by 
Maurice Blackshaw in his Study of Space Utilisation in 
Dwellings in 14 European Countries and a considerable 
expansion of this idea of a dual use of rooms was worked 


out by Grenfell Baines and illustrated in the ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL in December 1950. 


There is, however, still scope for further 
standardisation and prefabrication of parts: 
Staircases could be manufactured on a 
large scale, if architects would agree on 
desirable floor heights and the need to use 
the simple straight flight on all possible 
occasions. 

Agreement on two or three standard com- 
binations of spacings between bath, lava- 
tory basin and w.c. would allow of waste 
connections being standardised and mass 
produced, leaving only assembly to be 
carried out on the site. 

The synchronisation of standard sizes of 
wood and metal windows in relation to 
brick dimensions might well be urged upon 
the appropriate Committees of the British 
Standards Institute. 


Non-Traditional Houses. Judging from 
papers given at the Building Research 
Congress last October it would seem that 
abroad, as well as at home, non-traditional 
house-building has not yet had a general 
effect of reducing costs. It has, however, 
played an essential part in supplementing 
the traditional house programme, first by 
bringing in the factory worker to augment 
a fully employed craft industry (pre- 
fabrication), secondly by saving craft time 
on the site (new site-methods of construc- 
tion) and thirdly by using materials other 
than the traditional ones which have often 
been in short supply. 


Cross-wall Construction. The cross-wall 
system of construction might well be dealt 
with first in any consideration of non- 
traditional housing methods, for it is a 
development combining traditional and 
prefabricated construction which has im- 
portant economic potentialities. Its prin- 
ciples are that the brick cross-walls take 
all the loads of floor and roof, the front 
and rear walls being merely weather screens 
which can be made of panels of various 
kinds of prefabricated materials. 











No-fines concrete houses under construction at Newport, Mon., designed by Johnson Blackett [F]. 
The adaptability of this form of construction is shown by the curved blocks. The rendering has not 
yet been applied. Cost, with an orthodox plan of a 3-bedroom house 1,000 sq. ft. is approx. £1,350 


One of the most important economic 
features is the saving on foundation work 
resulting from restricting the loads to the 
cross-walls. It is claimed that the worse the 
site, the greater is the saving on founda- 
tions compared with those of a traditional 
house. 

The saving of traditional materials, par- 
ticularly bricks, is considerable. 


‘No-Fines’ Houses. It would appear that 
both in Britain and on the Continent one of 
the non-traditional types which has been 
proved to compete most favourably with 
the brick house is the ‘No-Fines’ in situ 
concrete house. One important advantage 
of this form of construction over most of 
the prefabricated types is that it allows 
more freedom to the individual architect, 
who does not have to accept a particular 
house ‘lock, stock and barrel’. Mr. Johnson 
Blackett, whose contour planning on the 
mountainsides of Newport is well known, 
states that ‘An outstanding feature of ““No- 
Fines” construction is its complete flexi- 
bility. I have been able to design 
staggered and curved terraces of any length 
without difficulty and, what is more impor- 
tant, without additional expense’. He goes 
on to say that the ‘No-Fines’ method, in 
his recent experience, has proved to be more 
speedy in erection than traditional methods. 


Prefabricated Houses. \t is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the prefabricated house has so far 
made only limited headway in the economic 
field despite the innumerable types which 
have been tried, with official blessing and 
support. The contrast with the success of 
prefabrication in school and factory build- 
ing is considerable and the answer may be 
that, at least in areas within easy reach of 
brickfields, the cost of the traditional 
materials is sufficiently low to make it im- 
possible for prefabrication, with its essen- 
tially more expensive materials, to compete 
in the housing field. In any case it is surely 
more logical, assuming both methods of 
building are essential to our economy to- 
day, to build the larger buildings, with their 
larger components, of prefabricated mate- 
rials rather than the house for which the 
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small brick unit is so convenient. It is there- 
fore all the more unfortunate that certain 
major non-housing programmes are com- 
peting so strongly for bricks. One of the 
most serious cases is the power station 
programme, whose sponsors appear to think 
it essential that their super-modern plant 
should be shrouded in super-traditional 
materials. One 400,000 kilowatt power 
station project takes 5 million bricks— 
sufficient to build 200 houses. 

It must be noted, however, that the 
Special Reports of the National Building 
Studies, which examined 13 types of non- 
traditional houses, gave highest praise of all 
to a prefabricated type—consisting of large 
crane-handled precast concrete wall units 
with cast in situ columns and beams—which 
in the words of the Report ‘can be cheaper 
in cost than the traditional house of com- 
parable size and introduces really large 
economies in man-power’. 

Circular 28/52 recently issued by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, which promises local authorities 
larger housing allocations all round pro- 
vided they take them in non-traditional 
types, is a major challenge to the architec- 
tural profession. Unless architects are able 
to play a full part in researches on non- 
traditional forms of construction, free from 
bias towards the use of any particular 
material, it is unlikely that this type of 
house will reach a standard of design com- 
bined with a degree of economy truly 
comparable with those of the brick house. 

The present appearance of many of the 
non-traditional houses erected only some 
four or five years ago should serve as a 
grim reminder of this fact. 


Research, Production and Productivity. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be on non-traditional housing, it cannot be 
denied that researches into new methods 
are providing an urgently needed stimulus 
to improvements in traditional building 
technique. 

Like its modern counterpart, traditional 
building, if it is to survive, must stand on 
its own feet as regards quality, quantity and 
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wall units of the Reema house. The house is 
framed with in-situ columns and girdle be: ms 


price, and there is plenty of scope for im- 
provement in the industry today. Notable 
production achievements are too few and 
far between and improved methods of 
working take too long to gain general 
acceptance. The views of experts given at 
the Building Research Congress indicated 
that there was, in our particular industry, a 
deplorable gap between research and pro- 
duction. This gap must be bridged if pro- 
ductivity is to go up and costs come down 
and the architect should be fully alive to the 
part he has to play in this operation. It is 
open to doubt whether the recommenda- 
tions of the Anglo-American Productivity 
Team are being implemented as enthusias- 
tically as they might be. Here, in particular, 
the architect has a responsibility to foster 
the work of the joint productivity com- 
mittees of architects, builders and quantity 
surveyors. By his education, training and 
experience he should have the widest vision 
of the whole house-building field and he 
therefore bears the major responsibility for 
welding together all the ramifications of 
research, design and production. He must 
become, in every sense, the leader of the 
house-building team. 


Layout. I have left until last one of the most 
far-reaching factors affecting both the 
visual and the economic scene—the layout. 
Here again the breadth of the ‘architect's 
training should enable him to be of the 
greatest economic value to his client, for he 
should be able to regard all the elements of 
the problem—land, houses, roads and ser- 
vices—as being complementary and _ in- 
divisible. 

Unless the same detailed attention is paid 
to the layout as has been given to the design 
of the individual houses the labour and 
money saved thereby will be thrown away. 
Consequently, when drafting layout plans 
it is essential to check the alternative 
schemes in respect of density and road 
length per house and to reject heartlessly 
those which are uneconomic, however 
pretty they may look. 

Road costs, being second only to house 
costs, must somehow be reduced and the 
most effective way to do it is by reducing 
the lengths of the roads themselves. For 
those of us who feel that there is greater 
architectural and social unity in house 
groups around greens than in corridor 
streets it is heartening to find that in the 
green type layout, where skilful use has 
been made of access paths and narrow 
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Second draft layout for the same site as above but on Radburn principles. Density is the same (13-5) but road costs 
reduced by 20 per cent. Layout still capable of improvement 
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First draft layout for a new estate adjoining a park, 
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aimed at high density which worked out at 13-5 dwellings per acre (excluding flats) 
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Two alternative plans of the house groups in the scheme above. Service roads 
Pedestrian access on the parkway side where small children can play on the paths 


in the service courts. See p. 327 (middle left) for house plans used on flanks of groups 


carriageways, the cost of roadwork per 
house can be as much as 20 per cent lower 
than that on a normal corridor street lay- 
out. Road construction, too, may be re- 
duced below the bye-law standards for public 
highways without detriment to mainten- 
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ance costs where the roads serve only 
groups of houses in cul-de-sac form. They 
would not then, of course, be taken over as 
highways but would be maintained by the 
housing authority. 

Densities, as well as the cost per house of 
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and 30 ft. private gardens at the rear. 
and greens. Garages are incorporated 


roads and services, are considerably affected 
by decisions made on such matters as house 
grouping and house frontage. The semi- 
detached block with outbuildings at the 
flanks is the most flagrantly wasteful in 
these respects, although it is, of course, the 
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One of the ‘super-blocks’ in a scheme under development at Wrexham on Radburn principles, designed by Professor Gordon Stephenson [F] 
in co-operation with the Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. M. Davies. Density 15 houses per acre and site development costs (roads, sewers, paths, 


planting, etc.) £108 per house 


easiest to plan. Stores, unless contained in- 
side the house, should where possible be 
sited at the rear. The use of long terraces 
should be welcomed on both esthetic and 
economic grounds and frontages over 
22 ft. 6 in. should be regarded as a luxury. 
Somehow we must increase net housing 
densities from 10 or 11 per acre to something 
nearer 15, exclusive of flats, and still retain 
the amenities now associated with the house 
group form of development. 

The omission of front fences, or their 
substitution by a simple precast kerb, 
happily combines amenity with economy 
and is gradually gaining acceptance in many 
parts of the country. In such cases it is 
common practice either for the authority to 
prepare and maintain the grass forecourts 
and take the cost into account in assessing 
the rents, or to make the tenants respon- 
sible for their forecourts provided that they 
cultivate them largely as simple grass 
plots. 

Long screen walls, unnecessary under- 
building, deep drains and superfluous man- 
holes consume precious time, labour and 
capital, the avoidance of which calls for 
both careful drawing office work and site 
supervision. Nevertheless there is little to 
be gained and everything to be lost by the 
recent official banishment of all screen 
walls. A return to the appearance of some 
of the pre-war housing estates, where gaps 
between houses expose sheds and shacks 
and the housewife hanging out her washing, 
can only be contemplated with horror. 
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Even in the long terraced developments of 
the 19th century we find the ends of the 
blocks linked by 6-ft. high walls to give the 
householders some privacy. Certainly let us 
strictly limit the use of the screen wall by 
linking blocks of dwellings together with 
actual living accommodation or outbuild- 
ings but, where an architect has shown that 
he has paid the utmost regard to this, he 
should not have his scheme ruined by an 
arbitrary regulation of this nature. 


Conclusion. Let me return to the point I 
made earlier. The balance of housing is 
tending to shift back into private hands. If 
housing schemes are to maintain their post- 
war standards in design and layout it is 
essential that architects should play the 
same part in private development as they 
are playing in the subsidised housing pro- 
gramme. We can hardly expect this to come 
about by Government edict. We must bring 
it about by proving to the public in general 
and the private developer in particular that 
not only can we design good individual 
houses to a well laid out plan but that we 
can design all-embracing housing schemes 
which are economically sounder than those 
prepared by anybody else. 

We have for too long allowed the public 
to associate ugliness with economy instead 
of with ignorance. Time and again economy 
and esthetics go hand in hand. This year, 
with the private and local authority pro- 
grammes going forward together, the archi- 
tect has a unique opportunity of establish- 


ing that Britain’s most profitable housing 
investment is the enlistment of his services. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Leonard C. Howitt [F], City Architect, 
Manchester: I have the privilege and the 
pleasure of moving that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr. Womersley for 
his very thoughtful and constructive paper 
on the Architect’s Contribution to Housing 
in 1952. 

Either by accident or design, the two dis- 
courses on housing which we have heard 
yesterday and today present exactly op- 
posite points of view, warm romanticism 
from the North Briton and cold realism 
from the Southerner. Yesterday we had the 
traditionalist, with an outlook perhaps 
qualified by a rather limited responsibility, 
very properly appreciative of individuality 
and quality in design, but perhaps not fully 
recognising the full implications of the com- 
bined effects of rising costs and a national 
rearmament programme. This morning we 
have been privileged to listen to a most 
lucid review of the architect’s contribution 
to housing since the war ended, a realistic 
appraisal of the critical position which has 
arisen in these early 1950s and a summary 
of the task which faces the profession 
today. 

Mr. Womersley speaks with the experi- 
ence of the architect responsible for a large 
local authority housing programme, sub- 
ject to the continuous pressure of hard 
facts. He has demonstrated the over-riding 
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importance of reduced costs, and economy 
in jabour and materials, without which the 
renis of the houses would be beyond the 
mens of those for whom they were built, 
anc. he has proceeded to offer a practical 
solution for achieving those ends. 

There can be no difference of opinion 
about the need to cut our cloth to suit our 
clients’ purses, but architects may not be 
sO inanimous about the methods by which 
these economies are to be attained. Mr. 
Womersley has set out very logically the 
arguments in support of the solution he 
favours, and there can be little disagree- 
ment with his contention that room shape 
has an important bearing on minimum 
area; but those who lay down the minima 
may quite properly claim that it is im- 
practical to stipulate, as a general standard, 
what only highly skilled planning can 
achieve. 

It may be that in arguing that bedrooms 
are occupied only eight hours a day, he 
may be overlooking the fact that children 
are born there, that most of us hope to die 
there, and in between these two extremities 
there are unhappily many occasions of 
sickness which demand occupation for 24 
hours a day. The study bedroom for the 
older child is in my opinion an essential 
substitute for the separate parlour or 
dining room; on the other hand it would 
be a most inappropriate substitute when a 
little later the courting stage is reached. 
No doubt here again changed circum- 
stances will evolve new techniques. 

The cynic might say that in 1952 the 
architect’s contribution to housing has 
been to bring the back door round to the 
front. It is true that much ingenuity has 
been expended in treating two doors on the 
front elevation, only a few feet apart, 
trying to make the one insignificant and 
the other more obvious. Sometimes it is 
much easier for the housewife to take the 
ashes from the living room fireplace out 
through the front door than by the in- 
tended route. In designing flats, architects 
have managed to resolve the presence of an 
ash chute and a fuel store into a presentable 
entrance, and it is not too much to expect 
that the all-purpose entrance will soon 
appear in our house plans. 

When every item has to be weighed in 
the balance in terms of coppers on the 
weekly rent, it may be expected that the 
external appearance of some of today’s 
housing schemes may merit Mr. Steel 
Maitland’s jibe of ‘flat-faced mediocrity’. 
It is most important that the architect 
should not be satisfied with mere ingenuity. 
That it is not impossible to combine archi- 
tectural quality with economy is evidenced 
by many pleasing examples in all parts of 
the country; the architect must justify him- 
self by achieving that subtle difference 
which characterises the touch of the 
sensitive artist. 

Mr. Womersley has dealt very largely 
with the contribution of the architect to 
Subsidised housing, a field in which the 
services of the profession are a generally 
accepted necessity. He concludes by em- 
phasising that in the sphere of unsubsidised 
housing there is great need for the archi- 
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tect’s guidance, but unfortunately in the 
majority of cases the architect’s services, if 
employed at all, are confined to the prepar- 
ation of the minimum drawings sufficient 
to obtain the approval of the local author- 
ity under the building bye-laws and the 
town planning acts. 

Unsubsidised housing starts off with the 
handicap that the unsubsidised client de- 
mands that his house should proclaim his 
independence of public funds, and be im- 
possible of being mistaken for a council 
house. As council houses are usually what 
estate agents are pleased to describe as 
‘architect designed’, the usual result is that 
the speculative house must look as if it 
could not possibly have been conceived by 
an architect, and that objective is invariably 
attained. However, there are a number of 
examples where an enlightened builder, in 
association with a sympathetic architect, 
has shown that the distinction can be ex- 
pressed not by a reduced but by an en- 
hanced architectural quality. With the in- 
creased allocation of private licences there 
is an urgent need for speculative builders 
to be convinced of the value of the archi- 
tect’s contribution to their activities. 

In conclusion I should like to offer my 
congratulations to Mr. Womersley on the 
practical contribution he has made to 
the solution of the housing problem, and 
on the manner in which he has used the 
opportunities which came to him from his 
success in THE BUILDER Low Cost Housing 
Competition, to emphasise on all possible 
occasions the vital importance of the 
architect’s contribution to housing not 
only in 1952 but ever since large scale local 
authority housing was initiated. 


Mr. Ian Murray Leslie [Hon. A], Editor of 
THE BUILDER: To second this vote of thanks 
gives me very great pleasure. I have listened 
with intense interest to a paper obviously 
written and read by a man who knows 
what he is talking about. 

It raises so many points that I must leave 
answering the technical ones to more 
expert people than myself. But there is one 
point on which I should like to touch—the 
question of collaboration between archi- 
tects and builders. The greater part of 
state-aided housing these days is in the 
hands of architects. The architect has been 
asked and has in fact succeeded in making 
a great contribution to the reduction of 
house costs through planning. I believe he 
has managed to make houses cheaper with- 
Out in any way destroying their value as 
homes. But it is a fact that his contribution 
of planning skill has not succeeded in pro- 
ducing the lowering of cost to which it is 
really entitled. Why? I believe we may 
have arrived at the stage where the contri- 
bution the architect can make on the purely 
planning scale has reached the limit, and 
to get costs down further, either we must 
look for new methods or for collaboration 
between designer and builder. 

Whatever the artist’s idea may be on the 
speculative builder’s sense of design, no one 
can say he doesn’t know his job—which is 
to cut costs to the bone. He does know the 
difficulty of manpower and the value of 


making dimensions of openings coincide 
with the size of a brick. Let us give him 
credit for that and try to use his knowledge 
to curtail expense. Mr. Womersley’s suc- 
cess in the Housing Competition proves 
that collaboration right from the beginning 
between architect and builder does pay 
handsome results. 

To turn to private housing in the post- 
war period—here again there is far too 
little collaboration. And here the fault 
does lie with the builder and not with the 
architect. For here the architect must wait 
for an invitation to help in private spec- 
built housing, unless the builder is forced 
into an unwilling collaboration by statute. 
How then is collaboration to be achieved ? 
Not by blackguarding the speculative 
builder for his very strange conception of 
design and lay-out, nor by talking of im- 
ponderable values of visual amenity. But 
the architect must sell his services as of 
commercial value. The value of design is a 
selling point. The public likes what it 
knows—that is, the mixture as before. 
Therefore the particular contribution the 
architect can make is to lead the ‘public 
taste and so create a marketable value. 
That may sound idealistic, but some of the 
biggest builders today are using architects. 

The R.I.B.A. can take two positive steps. 
First, it can encourage architects in their 
individual capacities to apply a really prac- 
tical approach to house planning and show 
themselves to house builders as not only 
capable but anxious to enter the speculative 
housing field as collaborators. Secondly, the 
R.I.B.A. can take practical steps to work 
out collaboration, prescribe fees, ete. 
There is a joint committee of architects and 
builders in existence, but I never heard of a 
meeting or a decision. Such a committee 
could do a tremendous job in bringing 
builders and architects together. 


Mr. Cecil Howitt, D.S.O., O.B.E. [F] 
(Nottingham): I should like to con- 
gratulate the lecturer on his very inter- 
esting and informative lecture, one we have 
wanted for a long time. Moreover, he has 
done the job. Most of us here have been 
thinking how to do it or wisely advising 
other fellows how they should do it. 

The position at present is that the supply 
of labour has gone down and not up. We 
have also before us a shortage of timber, 
cement and steel; not quite so bad as they 
were, but still bad. And that means that 
houses other than traditional in construc- 
tion must be erected and erected in large 
quantities if we are going to get anywhere 
near to dealing with the problem we have 
before us. That is a cold fact and is very 
plain, particularly to the Government 
people who keep statistics. And their 
recently introduced programme for 30,000 
houses for miners under the special 
Association set up by the National Coal 
Board consists of all non-traditional 
houses. 

No architects like prefabrication, but 
there it is; the time has come when we 
must take the problem more seriously. A 
little attention to more points of detail, 
some interesting little feature that would 
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Net Density 
Houses per Acre 
(excluding Flats) 


Location 


A New Town in the 
North West 


Average 10 


A County 
in the West 


Borough Average 9-4 


A Borough in the 10-5 


North East 


A New Town in the 
South 


Average 11-0 


A City in the Mid- 


Estimated 13-0 
lands 
A County Borough in 10 


the Midlands 


A City in the North 9-10 


vary the design, and architects would be 
supplying a need that is urgent. 

On the question of costs, Mr. Womersley 
has got down to brass tacks. In 1922 it was 
possible to produce a_ three-bedroomed 
house with floor space a little in excess of 
the Government demands for £298 10s. 
It was a house of good quality. The 
frontage was narrow, and the result was 
that with road works the house cost 
£348 10s. Nowadays the same house would 
cost £1,300 or £1,350. And in this con- 
nection I think it would be a good thing to 
remember that we are paying for these 
houses ourselves, through taxation. 

On floor plans, I am certain Mr. 
Womersley would agree that there should 
be variety. What is the basic object of the 
floor plan? It is surely to get an economic 
surface that will adapt itself to the essentials 
of plumbing and eating—the range, the 
sink, the bath, lavatory basin, w.c. We have 
got to get a floor space that is economic for 
those. Some are too low, some too high. 
For a long time 850 sq. ft. was thought to 
be the economic figure for a_ three- 
bedroomed house, 700 sq. ft. for a two- 
bedroomed house. The more you go up the 
greater the total cost, the more you gd 
down the greater the cost per sq. ft. A lot 
of people are perfectly happy in a house 
although the floor space may not be to our 
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Greens and Grassed Areas 


Site Works Cost per Acre 


Cost per House 
(Roads, Sewers, 


= (a) (b) 
Paths) Capital Maintenance 
£181 £130 £25 
£140 per annum 
(3 cuts p.a.) 
£250 £726 £60 
(hilly sites) per annum 
£210 £184 £90 
per annum 
£178 £100 £50 
per annum 
(including 
(d)) 
(16 cuts 
Apr.-Sept.) 
£171 £200 No separate 
item given 
£250 £420 £50 
per annum 
£150 Included in 


site works 


ideas. If you can even save sixpence or 
ninepence on the rent that is what they 
want. We have got to build a great number 
of smaller types, whether we like it or not. 

On the question of lay-out, schemes with 
a green, in groups, and with a footpath 
approach to the front entrance of the 
houses can be delightful. It is a good thing 
to try to get more into a given area and 
try for variety. It would perhaps be a good 
thing to consider not houses to the acre 
but people to the acre. There should be a 
charm about a house, so that it is a real 
home, not just floor space surrounded by 
bricks and mortar. 


Mr. J. H. Forshaw, M.C., M.T.P.I. [F], 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment: My arrival this morning when this 
important question is being discussed does 
call for a few words from a representative 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, and as one who had some 
responsibility for the supplement called 
Houses 1952. | would like first to con- 
gratulate Mr. Womersley on his paper and, 
secondly, to put one or two points for the 
Ministry. 

Mr. Womersley in his paper has given 
us a great deal of material for thought. He 
has brought out, quite forcibly, the 
national need for houses. We are all aware 


SOME COMPARATIVE COSTS OF SITE PREPARATION WORKS 


How Costs 
are met 


Open Grass Forecourts 
Cost per House 


(c) (d) Greens and 
Capital Maintenance Forecourts 
£7 £3 18 O 
per annum 
(Is. 6d. p.w.) 


Construction by sep- 
arate contract met 


£7 10 O £110 O 
per annum 





(7d. p.w.) — largely by separ ite 
loan and remainder 
by revenue. Main- 
tenance covered by 
house rentals. 

£4 2 8 £2 10 O Tenants are charged 
per annum | Is. per week to cover 

(Is. p.w.) both. 

£10 Included in | Part of rent from 

Column (b) each dwelling 
£1 6s. 6d. is set aside 
for landscaping 
maintenance. 6d. p.w. 

£4-£5 Not 
given 
£11 £3 0 O | Separate loan sanc- 
per annum — tions, Housing Rev- 
(Is. 2d. p.w.)| enue Account. Is. 
per week is included 
in house rentals to 
cover maintenance. 
Not used Not Partly by Parks 
applicable Committee and 
partly by Housing 


Revenue Account. 


of it in a rather loose sort of way, but | 
wonder if it is realised that in the next 
ten, fifteen or twenty years we are wanting 
four to five million new houses. How are 
we going to get them? We have been going 
hard at it as far as materials and labour 
have allowed since the end of the war. We 
have produced one million permanent 
houses. If we cannot improve that pace— 
and indications are that materials, labour 
and finance will be difficult for years to 
come, so that it will be very hard work to 
increase that pace—that means we are not 
going to get our four to five million houses 
in fifteen to twenty years time, unless we 
adopt new forms of construction, modern 
methods and new thoughts. Perhaps the 
last is the most important—new thought 
about methods on the site, about schemes 
in preparation and the use of mechanical 
plant. 

One of the most important things 
brought out this morning by the lecturer 
is the trend in lay-out. Mr. Howitt spoke 
of the need for variety. I couldn’t agree 
more. But we can only get that variety in 
the lay-out. We have got to the stage where, 
if we are going to move quickly, we have 
got to accept a considerable degree of 
standardisation of house-plans and seek 
variety in lay-out. I believe that it can be 
done. Mr. Womersley has shown by two 
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exan'ples, one at Wrexham and one at 
Northampton, how we shall be able to use 
grouping, variety in disposition in the 
land:cape, variety in heights, more com- 
pact building, variety in widths of roads, 
and above all a more pleasant approach 
to our homes. This idea of homes in park- 
lands rather than in seedy suburban 
stree's is Something we really ought to aim 
for. We have been paying lip service to it 
for some time. After all, our homes are 
where we spend most of our lives. 

On the point raised by Mr. Leslie, that 
we ought to seek more co-operation with 
the building industry: I noticed in the Press 
this morning that a speaker yesterday 
rather complained that architects had lost 
their chance with the engineers. I think the 
new work that we are moving into will 
bring us nearer the work of the engineer. 
| can’t see how we can remain much longer 
divorced in our professions as we are at 
present. The time has come when the 
builder, the engineer and the architect 
must really unite in this job of housing 
and try to meet the great need which lies 
before the country. That is the only way 
we can solve the problem in a reasonable 
time. 

[ am at the moment working with the 
Bailey Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Donald Bailey, an engineer—we are 
looking at the problem of house interiors. 
| feel whatever this Committee will be able 
to advise or report will concern both the 
architect and the engineer. | am sure that 
not only will it give an opportunity to the 
younger man who is perhaps more open- 
minded and ready to see the advantages of 
standardisation and mass production of 
units; but also that the traditionalist, who 
has perhaps spent most of his life building 
in brickwork and timber, will realise that 
we can still have a degree of prefabrication 
of interiors incorporated in the traditional 
house. And by doing that we shall be able 
to get the speed in output that is essential. 
Otherwise we shall fall down on our task. 
| hope that some of the features of our 
Report when presented will reinforce the 
points Mr. Womersley made about im- 
proved lay-out. We shall get variety and 
unity in lay-out by correct grouping of 
standardised houses. 

Mr. E. Hutton Crosbee [A], Edinburgh: 
As a planner I should like to add my 
appreciation to those of other speakers for 
the way in which our own particular 
interest of planning has been taken up in 
this paper. One of the most significant 
points that has been made at this Confer- 
ence is that perhaps 90 per cent of our lay- 
outs in Scotland since the war are already 
out of date. I think it most important that 
this Conference should result in a re- 
examination of the lay-out plans that are 
being made. More particularly so, since 
we have had it brought to our attention 
that the speculative builder is coming back. 
It may be in Scotland that the speculative 
builder is going to lead the way for local 
authorities to produce new lay-outs, with 
the road at the back of the houses instead 
of at the front. After all, the milk, the 
dustbin, the garage all require to be at the 
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back of the house. For the modern way of 
living we need to give a more economic 
way of laying out these things. 


Mr. Norman Culley [F], Huddersfield, said 
that the full thesis of Mr. Womersley’s 
address was in the last paragraph or two, 
when he said that we have for too long 
allowed the public to associate ugliness 
with economy instead of with ignorance, 
but that for architects there was a relation- 
ship between economy and esthetics. They 
should go hand in hand. 


Mr. Johnson Blackett [F], County Borough 
of Newport (Mon.), said that he thought 
some of the headlines which had appeared 
that morning in a Scottish paper about 
Mr. Steel Maitland’s paper yesterday were 
rather unfortunate, and that some of Mr. 
Steel Maitland’s references to the Ministry's 
long term planning had been a little unkind 
and unjustified. Some of the booklets 
issued by the Ministry from time to time 
had been very valuable, and a lot of thought 
and research had gone into them. More- 
over he did not think that architects were 
intended to ‘crib’ from the Ministry’s plans. 
They were given for guidance only. And 
judging from some housing he had seen 
Mr. Blackett thought such guidance was 
very necessary. 

On the other point the Press had picked 
up, namely, that of engineers being ‘under 
architects’, Mr. Blackett thought Mr. Steel 
Maitland had not been referring to civil 
engineers, but rather to architects being 
dictated to by the demands of prefabri- 
cation and engineering methods of con- 
struction. ‘In that case,’ said Mr. Blackett, 
‘I think there is something in what he said. 
I also agree with Mr. Forshaw that we must 
learn to use whatever new methods of 
construction come along and to incorporate 
them if it means economy and speed in 
building. But I would sound a word of 
warning from my own experience. Some 
types of “engineering” prefabricated houses 
can cause an awful lot of trouble. The 
manufacturers tell us that all the various 
bits and pieces will come along all right 
when wanted. But I have found that isn’t 
by any means always so. The concrete 
filled type of prefabricated house is a much 
safer bet’. 

Mr. Womersley’s paper has proved quite 
conclusively that house planning is still a 
very difficult problem. We haven't solved 
it yet from the economical point of view. 
It looks so easy, but a few feet perhaps one 
way or the other make such a tremendous 
difference to the cost. And in the end it is 
the question of rent which is most im- 
portant. The people who can’t afford to 
pay high rents must be housed. 


Mr. A. G. Sheppard Fidler [F], City of 
Birmingham, said the field had been well 
and truly covered. They had been given 
an excellent summary of national trends in 
housing and some valuable guidance from 
Mr. Forshaw. He himself, said Mr. Fidler, 
had come from green and luscious Sussex 
to the second largest city of this country, 
and was staggered to find that there were 
back to back houses there at 60 houses to 
the acre. It seemed extraordinary to think 


that there could be a lot of quibbling about 
whether windows should be 4 ft. 2 in. or 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, and so on, when we had this 
enormous problem on which so much 
happiness depended. 

One of the very important things, went 
on Mr. Fidler, was that we had got to 
use traditional and prefabricated housing 
together. What was going to unify them? 
The answer was lay-out—landscape treat- 
ment. Mr. Fidler said: ‘A knowledge of 
landscape is most important to an archi- 
tect. | have encouraged young architects 
on my staff to take the very arduous course 
of the Institute of Landscape Architects. I 
wish a more compressed course could be 
introduced. Perhaps the Institute might 
have summer schools or something of that 
kind; they would be most valuable. Open 
space is not just the distance between two 
buildings or two terraces, but a thing on its 
own, and should be treated as such, so as 
to get the best effect out of it.” 


Mr. R. A. H. Livett, O.B.E. [A], City of 
Leeds: Like the last speaker, I also have to 
face up to the problem of slums. In my city 
we still have 56,000 back to back houses. 
We are all in agreement that the need is to 
get houses quickly and as cheaply as 
possible, but I wonder whether we are 
going about it the right way in trying to 
get more and cheaper houses by reducing 
the size. 

Perhaps I am rather bold in coming 
forward here after all that has been said 
by the speaker in his excellent paper, but 
in my opinion the root of the whole trouble 
is not planning but labour. I have ample 
proof of that in my own city. What does 
it cost to import a man into a city to help 
build a house? It takes one man roughly 
one year and four months to produce a 
house. If that man is imported from one 
city to another to build that house it costs 
the local ratepayers and government well 
over £100. If we reduce the size of a house 
from 1,000 sq. ft. to 900 sq. ft. what do we 
save? We don’t save 27s. or 28s. a ft., we 
save far less than £1 per ft. We should 
first look into the question of labour. There 
are outstanding instances all over the 
country where men are being taken out of 
large cities, not in ones and twos, but in 
bus loads, to other cities, to build houses. 
They receive subsistence allowances, travel 
allowances and all sorts of other allow- 
ances. That very city exporting men to 
another city is itself importing from yet 
another. These costs go on to the cost of 
houses. 

In my own city we were, less than 
12 months ago, building a 1,000 sq. ft. 
house at the price of about 26s. or 27s. 
per foot. We have done all we have been 
asked to do, we have reduced the size to 
900 sq. ft., we have cut the size of rooms— 
much against my wish, but I appreciate 
that something has got to be done. What 
is the cost now? The lowest figure we got 
in keen competition was 32s. per ft. A great 
deal of that money is going on this problem 
of labour. I do suggest something has got 
to be done in this country to get more 
people into a labour force for house 
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building; and that force must be a bal- 
anced force. 

I should also like to make a point about 
non-traditional houses. Many speakers 
have said today that we don’t like them. 
We have got to have them. But do let them 
start in the architect’s office and not in the 
office of the industrialist or the financier. 
We have also got to consider the use of 
certain trades in non-traditional houses. 
In nearly every case the labour required is 
near to that of traditional houses. | only 
know of one type in this country that does 
not call for the services of a plasterer, and 
I think many will agree with me that the 
plasterer is in very short supply today. If 
we are going to make the headway we all 
want and if non-traditional housing is 
going to help meet the urgent need for 
houses, we must look further into the 
question of sub-trades. Let us bring in 
prefabrication to a greater extent than we 
have done in the past. 


Major G. B. Cox [F], President, Birm- 
ingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association: I was glad to hear the last 
speaker make a reference to Birmingham's 
back to back houses. These are now largely 
owned by the Corporation, who have been 
able to give them a measure of life by 
repairs and thus to relieve some of the 
direst necessities. 

The last speaker has largely preached my 
text for me, with his reference to the fusion 
of the work of the architect and the 
engineer. The whole of this great and 
pressing problem of housing does rest 
upon production and the production of 
really competitive tenders by the building 
industry. The architect can put all his 
heart and skill—and he was never better 
trained than now—into planning. But I 
don’t believe it is what the architect puts 
in but what the building industry takes out 
that is delaying a great deal of housing. 
Every year we are calling up young men. In 
the last war the work such young men did 
in camp construction after a few months’ 
training _was amazing. If the building 
industry can’t provide the labour we want 
then we have got to look in other directions. 
And I submit that the use of works con- 
struction battalions would be a solution 
of the manpower problem. 


Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E. [F], Hertfordshire 
County Council, said he agreed that it was 
necessary to look elsewhere for labour, but 
he thought the obvious source of labour 
was in the factories. That was the place 
where manpower was and where things 
could be made cheaper and better. “Use 
the fellows who make the stuff to come and 
put them up,’ said Mr. Aslin. He begged 
architects not to dismiss prefabricated 
houses as useless, but to set about them 
themselves with the co-operation of the 
people who make the parts. Prefabrication, 
he said, was after all not a new and 
revolutionary project, but merely a develop- 
ment. He concluded: ‘I think the profession 
must think very seriously about this. If you 
don’t take charge other less competent 
people will, and you will then get frightful 
results.” 
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The Gothick Taste 


By A Isaacs, M.A. (Oxon), Professor of English Langua ze 
and Literature in the University of London, 


Queen Mary College 


A lecture at a General Meeting of the R.I.B.A. on 17 June 1952 


The President in the Chair 


The Secretary read the report of the 
Scrutineers on the result of the Annual 
Election for the Council for the Session 
1952-53. 


The President, having declared the Mem- 
bers of Council duly elected, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Scrutineers. 


Mr. E. G. Allen [F], Chairman of the 
Scrutineers, acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said there were one or two things 
to which he wished to draw attention. 
There had been one innovation this year. 
To save time in the post the serial number 
had not been placed on the envelope. That 
had encouraged some members to join 
together and put their voting papers in the 
same envelope, presumably to save postage. 
But on the back of the voting paper there 
was a most explicit instruction that only 
the envelope sent out to the individual had 
to be used. Consequently, if two or more 
voting papers were put in one envelope, 
all the papers were inyalid and the votes 
could not be accepted. There had been the 
usual number of persons who sent their 
envelopes unstamped, and there were quite 
a number who forgot to put their signatures 
on, so these also could not be accepted. 
He often wondered what some people 
imagined happened to these voting papers 
because every year there was at least one 
member who said: ‘If this voting paper is 
out of order will you please send me 
another?’ The envelopes were not opened 
until they came before the scrutineers, by 
which time it was too late to send another 
paper. Also, the voting paper was invalid 
if anything other than crosses was placed 
on the paper or enclosed with it. Also 
there were still a few members who could 
not add! 

Mr. J. Isaacs then delivered his lecture. 
Mr. J. Isaacs said that he was not an 
architect and knew very little about archi- 
tecture, but as a Professor of English Liter- 
ature he was specially concerned with 
taste. About 30 years ago when he was very 
young he had rashly announced for publi- 


cation a book with the title The History of 


Taste in Modern Europe. He had intended 
to begin by writing a book on ‘Sham 
Gothick’, in which he was interested not 
so much because it was Gothic but because 
it was sham. 

Before this could be written, Sir Kenneth 
Clark published his book on the Gothic 
revival in 1928. He (Mr. Isaacs) held that 
the Gothic revival with which Sir Kenneth 


Clark had been chiefly concerned was very 
different from sham Gothick and from the 
Gothick taste. Sir Kenneth’s book had 
been inadequate on the earlier period but 
had dealt very fully with ecclesiastical 
Gothic and ‘railway station’ Gothic. In 
neither of these was Mr. Isaacs at all 
interested. To him the real Gothick period 
ended before the Gothic revival and on 
this he felt Sir Kenneth’s book had been 
deliberately perfunctory. 

As an undergraduate at Oxford he had 
had his fill of 19th century Gothic and of 
Ruskin and he understood Mr. Summerson 
when he spoke of the ‘sadism’ in Butter- 
field’s architectural activities. More recently 
in America he had seen some very remark- 
able specimens of what was known as 
‘collegiate’ Gothic. There were a few grim 
specimens at Harvard and Princeton, but 
at Yale there seemed to be a complete 
Gothic world. This had given him almost 
a religious feeling until it had dawned 
on him that Yale Gothic was a huge film 
set which had been put up about 20 years 
ago by the kind co-operation of a well- 
meaning millionaire. Nevertheless he felt 
the important thing was not the authentic- 
ity but the effect. The Yale undergraduate 
was just as much moved by his Gothic 
surroundings as the undergraduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Mr. Isaacs continued: ‘The literary man 
does not know much about architecture, 
certainly, but the architect usually does 
not know very much about taste. That is 
not meant to be an unkind remark because 
“taste” is a sacred word for me and has 
rather a special meaning. By “taste” I 
mean what is really happening while archi- 
tects are busy building, and I venture to 
suggest that architecture is a kind of 
marginal note to a large volume of taste 
which is busy going on and has been going 
on ever since the Garden of Eden. What 
I want to do is to make some general 
approach to the interweaving of the two 
matters, and that is why I am not going to 
talk about the Gothic revival but about 
the Gothick taste, because the Gothic 
revival begins when the Gothick taste ends. 
That is my contention, and that is why 
I have deliberately kept the “*k” in the 
spelling of it to keep it all within the 18th 
century. When the “*k”’ disappears formally 
from the spelling we are up against quite 
a different thing, namely, the Gothic revival 
in all its 19th century horror. Therefore I 
shall talk not so much about the taste for 
Gothic as the taste behind the Gothic. 
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There is one other difference. | think we 
may say that to the architect the Gothick 
taste in the 18th century is a kind of painful 
pre-iistory, and to the literary man the 
Gothic revival is a painful appendix to the 
real tory. I begin to lose interest when you 
peoyie begin to take an interest in the 
matier, and the more correct the Gothic is 
the .ess use I have for it. I think now we 
know where we stand.’ 

A great deal of time, Mr. Isaacs said, 
could have been devoted to a discussion 
of the word *‘Gothick’. A brilliant paper 
by Mr. E. S. De Beer, published in the 
Warburg Journal in 1948 had, however, 
said everything that could be known about 
the early history of the word. Apparently 
it could not be traced further back in 
England than 1641 when Evelyn the 
diarist made his first mention of it, although 
the idea was in existence in England 
previously and Wotton had been aware 
of the pointed arch and had had something 
to say about it. At that time people used 
the word and had very firm views about 
what it meant, both in architecture and 
in taste in general. It had been used from 
the beginning as a kind of synonym for 
‘barbarous’ and also as a loose term for 
what was not in accordance with the 
classical rules. The meaning had been so 
loose that people had sometimes used the 
word as a kind of waste-paper basket for 
anything architectural they disliked. 

For about 50 years people had talked 
about Gothick taste in a disparaging way, 
though from Evelyn’s references there was 
a great deal of uncertainty as to what he 
really felt. He seemed not to know whether 
he liked the Gothick or not. A similar 
attitude was found in Wren. Behind this 
attitude he thought was the very English 
feeling that it is not safe to express one’s 
private convictions in the face of a certain 
kind of social and intellectual blackmail, 
the blackmail in this case being the revival 
of taste for the classical. It was clear that 
Evelyn and Wren and many other people 
had been consciously moved by Gothic 
buildings, even though they had to say 
they did not like them. One came across 
phrases such as ‘Good but Gothick’ or 
‘Magnificent but Gothick’. In one passage 
Evelyn had spoken of Gothic country 
houses as ‘irregular congestions, rude and 
brutish inventions’. He had spoken dis- 
paragingly of Henry VII’s chapel at West- 
minster, which he had contrasted with the 
classical qualities of the Banqueting House 
in Whitehall and St. Paul’s. He had spoken 
of ‘sharp angles, jetties, narrow lights, 
lame statues, lace and other cut-work, and 
crinkle crankle’ and of ‘unreasonable thick- 
ness of the walls, clumsy buttresses, towers, 
sharp pointed arches, doors, and other 
apertures, without proportion . . . turrets 
and pinacles, thick-set with munkies and 
chimaeras’. But elsewhere he had addressed 
words of praise, particularly to the ‘very 
remarkable’ staircase and hall of Christ- 
church, Oxford 

These early comments on Gothick taste 
contained all the ingredients for a complete 
change of direction, particularly such refer- 
ences as ‘thickset with munkies and 
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chimaeras’. The great fashion later on was 
indeed for monkeys and chimaeras, the 
fashion which we know as the Chinese 
fashion. He had very nearly said the 
“Chinese taste’ but there was a distinction 
to be drawn between Chinese ‘fashion’ and 
Gothick ‘taste’. 

Mr. Isaacs continued: ‘Let us go behind 
these plain statements of opinion a little 
and see if we can discover what really is 
behind it all. I think the secret lies in some 
remarks that Descartes made about the 
modern world as opposed to the mediaeval 
world. The difference was between the 
mathematical regularity of the modern 
world and the winding irregularity of the 
mediaeval world, particularly as applied to 
the designing of cities. There is throughout 
the Gothick period in the 18th century a 
need to escape from the domination of 
regularity. | myself remember how strongly 
that feeling comes upon one in the United 
States where one wants to scream after a 
time at being in rectangular, mathematically 
planned cities. I remember the joy of going 
to Boston where the streets were winding. 
There was an emotional release there and 
I think it is that emotional release that 
occurred in the 18th century after the 
straight-jacketed feelings to which people 
had been forced to adhere in the 17th 
century. With the revival of interest in the 
Middle Ages, these feelings were associated 
with the Gothick taste; but long before 
there had been an awareness of the same 
romantic elements in the 17th century. In 
1666 Pepys had written of Windsor Castle 
that “It is the most romantique castle that 
is in the world’. And he admires the 
“prospect”. 

‘Evelyn also expresses the same kinds 
of feeling. He is a very fascinating bundle 
of contradictions. It is really very instruct- 
ive that we find in Evelyn’s diary the word 
‘serpentine’ used as a term of condemna- 
tion when it deals withsomething unfamiliar 
like Chinese decoration, and used as a 
term of commendation when it deals with 
an admirable landscape “‘prospect”. Gradu- 
ally the words “prospect’’ and “‘castle” 
came to be important, together with the 
emotions associated with prospects and 
castles. People deliberately set out to get 
romantic feelings from Gothic objects, and 
when Gothic objects did not exist they 
had to be invented or constructed. That, 
of course, is where the architect, the man 
always ready to oblige, obliged.” 

Mr. Isaacs went on to say that the 
matter became increasingly complex and 
interesting when Englishmen started going 
on the Grand Tour and seeing classical 
buildings in romantic landscapes. Travellers 
found romantic landscapes not only in 
nature, but also in the paintings of Claude 
Lorrain. In the early 18th century it was 
found possible to reproduce the effects of 
Claude Lorrain in nature. The landscape 
garden was the peculiarly English way of 
being natural and artificial at the same 
time, and Gothick ruins seemed a more 
natural embellishment than classical ruins. 

The same feeling was also growing up 
in literature. The return of interest in the 
Middle Ages meant a return to mediaeval 


literature, and the more primitive it was 
the more natural it seemed, and the more 
it was liked. In literature there was a 
reaction from the measured and constructed 
towards the more primitive and natural 
mediaeval ballads; the classical example of 
this being the discussion by Addison in 
the sPECTATOR of the ballad of Chevy 
Chase. But Addison still sat on the fence 
and the very things he complained of were 
precisely the things that later came to be 
praised in the full romantic period. With 
him the term ‘Gothick’ was still a term of 
reproach; it meant the over-decorated, un- 
natural poetry—of metaphysical poets like 
Donne. The ‘Gothic Garden’ was not, as 
we might imagine, the new natural land- 
scape garden, but what we would think of 
as the Baroque Garden. 

Mr. Isaacs continued: ‘When we mention 
the Baroque, we have to fit our material 
into a larger pattern, because the earliest 
manifestation of Gothick taste, both in 
feeling and in execution, is really part of the 
baroque mode. There are three stages in the 
18th century: Gothick as Baroque, Gothick 
as Rococo, and Gothick as Romanticism. 
Gothick as Baroque includes all the sham 
Gothic of the period up to Horace Wal- 
pole’s Strawberry Hill, and it is interesting 
to notice how instinctively Horace Walpole 
reacts against the earlier fashion in taste. 
The reason is that Horace Walpole repre- 
sents Gothic as rococo, and there is nothing 
the rococo mind hates more than the 
baroque, so that you find Horace Walpole 
sneering jealously at what was done by 
Miller and Kent in the way of Gothic. The 
very heavy kind of Gothic still belongs 
essentially, underneath the decorative sur- 
face, to the baroque, but Gothic as rococo 
is still one of the most fascinating of 
aspects, and perhaps that is why Horace 
Walpole has had such an amazing amount 
of publicity.” 

When a man was widely acclaimed as a 
pioneer, Mr. Isaacs continued, he usually 
was at the end of the first phase of the 
movement he represented. Sir Walter Scott 
was erroneously regarded as the founder of 
the historical novel, and Walpole as the 
pioneer of the Gothick Taste. We were now 
beginning to get a good deal of information 
about his Gothick predecessors, such as 
William Stukeley, Batty Langley, Kent and 
Sanderson Miller. Batty Langley should not 
be despised. It was imagined, because 
he issued a book Ancient Architecture Re- 
stored and Improved, that he was conceited, 
but all he had tried to do was to discover 
the rules of Gothic architecture. This habit 
of trying to find rules in what was unruly 
was an important phase of the end of the 
classical period. Warton even tried to find 
rules in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Batty 
Langley was a very serious and learned 
person and the fact that he belonged truly 
to the baroque period was the only thing 
against him. Baroque was symmetry 
straining after release, a ‘wild regularity.’ 
Rococo was complete release from sym- 
metry. Gothick, in its 18th century mode, 
was fantasy imposed on symmetry. Chinese 
Rococo was fantasy imposed on a ruly 
asymmetry. 
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With the escape from symmetry, Chinese 
fashion and Gothick taste came to be in- 
extricably mixed. There were buildings 
with temple bells and temple eaves and 
Gothic entrances. There was a_ popular 
Gothick taste already well appreciated by 
1751, of which the buildings in Vauxhall 
Gardens were a good example. It was diffi- 
cult to say in what style of architecture 
these were: even contemporary prints seem 
to alternate between describing the Vaux- 
hall dining alcoves as Gothic and Chinese. 
Aristocratic Strawberry Hill was already a 
late-comer. 

There had been great excitement about 
the Chinese fashion and almost as many 
kinds of insult had been hurled as had been 
hurled at the Gothick. But it seemed almost 
as if people were conscious of the turning 
point, and eager to hurry their insults 
before it was too late. In the pattern books 
of the 1750s and 1760s there was not only 
architecture in the Gothic and Chinese taste 
but also palings, gates, garden seats, “um- 
brellos’, temples, ice-houses, bridges, boats 
and cascades. There were also Chinese- 
Gothick objects like grottos, baths, 
mosques and greenhouses, ‘many of which 
may be executed with flints, irregular stones, 
rude branches and roots of trees’. There 
were actual pictures and plans of these 
things published so that anyone could order 
them with or without the employment of an 
architect. Nothing was too humble for this 
fashion and he had collected references and 
details for Gothic fireplaces, fanlights, tea- 
stands, waste-paper baskets, bookcases, 
candlesticks, screens, gazebos, vistas, cot- 
tages, bedrooms, shop fittings, wallpapers 
and harps. 

Sham Gothick was also observable in 
literature. In the famous collection of 18th 


century ‘Gothick’ literature Reliques of 


Ancient English Poetry, Bishop Percy had 
doctored authentic mediaeval documents 
to the taste of his times by modernising the 
words but archaising the spelling, a process 
which corresponded exactly to the provision 
of unnecessary and increasing Gothic 
decoration to the modern Gothic architec- 
ture of the day. Walpole had said to a 
friend that he was building an ancestral 
castle. 

Mr. Isaacs continued: ‘There is just one 
matter I think I must refer to before I close 
and that is the question of the contents of 
the Gothic building. I do not mean the 
furniture—the kind of thing you find Wal- 
pole supplying. There were Gothic chairs 
at Strawberry Hill copied from chairs in 
Stained glass windows. I am thinking more 
of the human contents of the Gothic build- 
ings, particularly the human contents of 
Gothic castles. How is it possible to provide 
genuine Gothic inhabitants for sham 
Gothic ruins? That is not only difficult but 
impossible. You had, therefore, to devise 
some way of providing sham Gothic in- 
habitants and that was achieved through the 
medium of fiction. The early Gothick 
feeling, in so far as it was the same thing as 
the romantic, was that these castles were 
romantic because they seemed just like the 
castles you read about in romances in 
fiction, so a new kind of fiction came along 
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to supply the Gothick taste of the increasing 
reading public. It is not without interest to 
find that in this matter, too, Horace Walpole 
was not a pioneer, but only came in fairly 
near the beginning of the new fashion. He 
did not call his “Castle of Otranto” a 
“Gothic” story until the second edition. 
The first edition was published in 1764, but 
in 1762 someone had anticipated him in a 
book also issued anonymously, which con- 
tains the true hallmark of Gothick fiction. 
It was the first piece of fiction in which a 
character utters the sacred words “By my 
halidom’’. When you get that you know you 
are well on the way towards the genuine 
Gothick feeling in fiction. 

“You can see from the titles of some of 
the books how the fashion spread during 
the next hundred years. Anything to do 
with a castle was fair game for a title: 
*“Belgrove Castle, or The Horrid Spectre” 
and “The Castle Chapel” and ‘The Castle 
Fiend” and “Douglas Castle or the Cell of 
Mystery”. Anything mysterious was the 
thing, and you had to have dungeons. Even 
Horace Walpole was particularly thrilled 
by dungeons, and so subterranean passages 
and dungeons became part of fiction in the 
Gothick taste. Sometimes you get them 
together: ‘‘The Mysterious Hand or Sub- 
terranean Horrors” and ‘‘The Haunted 
Cavern”, “The Haunted Priory”, ‘The 
Haunted Tower’, “The Hermit of the 
Mysterious Tomb, or The Spectre of the 
Old Castle” and so on. You see that this was 
all part of the Gothick taste. The hermit is 
an important part of it because you had in 
your garden, if you were at all in the 
fashion, a hermitage and there was not 
much point in that unless it was inhabited 
and so you had to get a hermit. In one of 
the novels of the 70s you get a description 
of a venerable figure who comes with a 
long white beard, dressed in a long brown 
coat, whose duties were “to keep his 
hermitage clean, and to sit at the door with 
a book in his hand when any company 
came’. Advertisements appeared in the 
newspapers: **A young man who wishes to 
retire from the world and live as a hermit 
is willing to engage with any nobleman or 
gentleman who may be desirous of having 
one.” The hermit is inevitably part of the 
Gothick fiction.’ 

There were many other things which were 
part of what someone in the *70s called the 
revolt against ‘the satiety of unchanging 
perfection and regularity’. Nothing could 
more clearly indicate the path from 
Evelyn’s ambivalent attitude in the 17th 
century, to the clear viewpoint of the 1770s 
than the poet who speaks of the ‘rich 
cathedral fanes, Gothic ill-named’, 

* where harmony results 

From disunited parts: and shapes minute 

At once distinct and blended, boldly form 

One vast majestic whole. No modern art 

Had marr’d with misplaced symmetry the 

pile’. 

There was a revival of interest in the 
troubadours. In the theatre the Gothick 
taste showed itself in Gothic themes and 
Gothic scenery though with some time lag, 
and eventually there came a renewed in- 
terest in historical accuracy, in which even 


Walpole took a belated interest. He ‘elt, 
however, that the non-architectural sice of 
the whole period was not only as impo ‘ant 
as the architectural side, but more de-ply 
rooted. The first real revolt agains: the 
classical could be seen in the middi. of 
the 17th century and it had grown and 
grown. While it was possible to draw ::p a 
chronological list of Gothic or sham Ge thic 
buildings in the 18th century, it was impos- 
sible to draw up a chronological lis: of 
feelings and emotions. They were intan ible 
things but out of them we construct the 
Gothick taste which in its own right was a 
kind of architecture. 


Sir Hugh Casson [F], in moving a voie of 
thanks to Mr. Isaacs, said: Mr. Isaacs 
described himself as a fraud because he did 
not know anything about architecture and 
was not an architect. I am equally a fraud 
not only because I am an architect knowing 
nothing about architecture but because | 
really have no qualifications whatsoever for 
speaking on behalf of you all in thanking 
him for his extremely interesting and lively 
paper. There used to be a habit here when 
someone was going to speak to send the 
proposer of the vote of thanks a copy of 
what the speaker was going to say. But 
I received no such copy and so I looked 
round my library—I mean my collection of 
books—to see if I had any cribs. 

I wonder if my collection of books is the 
same as yours? I have a set of Sir Walter 
Scott, very high up and very dusty, and 
dusty they remain; I shall never open Sir 
Walter Scott again. Next come the collected 
poems of John Betjeman and then there is 
a space of some width which was once 
inhabited by Hussey. I could not find it 
until I remembered that it was propping up 
my drawing board, together with another 
large book. Finally, of course, half a dozen 
books on Gothic, all written by John 
Harvey, and my one joy, Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s Gothic Revival. 1 thought that 
this was all right, so I got it out. Then came 
another pay-off. Mr. Isaacs had no script. 
There was only a message, which implied 
“You have jolly well got to listen’. Listen I 
have done with the greatest possible in- 
terest; but I do think that Mr. Isaacs is a 
little unfair to Sir Kenneth Clark. He was 
accused of being scrappy at first and too 
enthusiastic later on. So far as I remember, 
he said in the preface that he knew he was 
scrappy in the first half of the book, be- 
cause the subject had been dealt with by 
others. Therefore I think he escapes that 
particular charge. 

Then there is Evelyn, who never quite 
made up his mind whether he liked Gothic 
or not. We are all rather like that. So far as 
I remember Evelyn used the word some 
30 or 40 times. Is it not true that Evelyn's 
diaries were re-written and added to later 
and that the word ‘Gothick’ was then 
inserted? 

Mr. Isaacs admitted that he read the 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW and pointed a scorn- 
ful finger at it and,as he did so, he admitted 
the great experience he had in America with 
winding streets. You cannot have it both 
ways. He also made a very interesting 
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rerark about people being called pioneers 
whe were in fact the people who came at 
the end of the first stage of any movement. 
[ thought that that was very interesting and 
often must be very true, but the people who 
put them down as pioneers are critics and 
proiessors of literature, not architects. If 
the. are called pioneers, who calls them 
sucit? 

Mr. Isaacs says that Batty Langley is not 
so silly as he sounds; but is it silly or not 
to try to make a set of rules for something 
which is essentially unruly, such as Gothic? 

Finally, I was not quite sure from what 
Mr. Isaacs said whether he really likes 
Gothick or not. He was not quite clear as 
to whether he reads about it and looks at 
pictures of it or whether he looks at the 
actual stuff and likes it or whether he is only 
interested in it in a fascinated and horrified 
way. 

May I, on your behalf, thank Mr. Isaacs 
very much indeed for a talk which I con- 
sider has been very lively and stimulating, 
but to me not entirely agreeable in the 
sense that I do not exactly agree with all 
of it. 


Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith, F.R.S.A., Keeper 
of Extension Services, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said: I enjoyed Mr. Isaacs’s talk very much 
indeed because it touched on all sorts of 
things I am interested in and I had high 
hopes that Mr. Isaacs would go into the 
symbolism of Gothic more than he 
actually did. Before I had a chance to get 
interested in that he made a nasty crack 
about Harvard and I am a Harvard man! 
I would remind him that the one atrocious 
bit of Gothic is the Memorial Hall. 

My hopes rose again when Mr. Isaacs 
mentioned the word ‘ambivalence’. I was 
brought up among doctors and psycholo- 
gists and I thought he was going to get 
Freudian, but he sheered off after mention- 
ing that word. I should like to hear Mr. 
Isaacs comment on this 17th century 
phenomenon where a man likes Gothic 
with one eye and disapproves of it with the 
other, which is a normal psychological 
manifestation. They must praise something 
that they really want to escape from and 
they feel guilty about it and so you get this 
extraordinary duality of praise and blame. 
They want to praise but are too guilty 
because the praise would mean that they 
were allowing themselves the escape of 
unleashed emotion. I had hoped that Mr. 
Isaacs was going on to that fascinating 
subject. 

| should like to take him up on one small 
point so that he may know why he dislikes 
the 19th century. The answer is, of course, 
that the Gothick was an escape when the 
id raised its head and made itself felt 
against the terrible power of the super-ego 
and in the 19th century it becomes a 
synonym for respectability. The individual 
was escaping from respectability. 

! can only say how much I enjoyed the 
talk and I have great pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. 


Mr. J. A. Spon [A]: Might I ask where in 
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the picture, if it fits in at all, comes William 
Beckford’s book Vathek ? I wonder if Mr. 
Isaacs thinks that this book is a result of 
Gothic emotion or whether he feels that 
there is a little too much reality because of 
the evil behind it? 


Mr. A. L. Roberts [F]: I understood Mr. 
Isaacs to say that the rococo was introduced 
as a means of escape from symmetry. I 
believe I am right in saying that the use of 
the word ‘symmetry’ requires a little quali- 
fication because the sense in which we use 
the word today, meaning more or less 
symmetrical or balanced, was not the sense 
in which it was used by Vitruvius. I suggest 
that we are referring not so much to sym- 
metrical balance as to the introduction of 
ratios after which designs were made in the 
same way as in later days Sir Edwin 
Lutyens did his work. One of his assistants 
recently showed me how he was required 
to design the details of a moulding for 
which Sir Edwin had given him the 
diagonal angle on which each member had 
to be designed. I recognised at once that 
that angle is the root of 2 and that was a 
favourite ratio of Sir Edwin Lutyens. | 
should like to know the sense in which Mr. 
Isaacs uses the word ‘symmetry’. 


Mr. John Gloag [Hon. A]: I have two points 
to make. One is concerned with the in- 
fluence of something which was neither 
literary nor architectural upon Gothic taste 
in the first half of the 18th century. Some 
time towards the end of the 1720s two en- 
gravers, Samuel and Nathaniel Buck, pro- 
duced a series of Gothic views of the ruins 
of abbeys, churches, monasteries and other 
Gothic remains still above ground. They 
did a particularly good one of Glastonbury. 
These people sold hundreds and thousands 
of these prints from about 1728 through the 
18th century. They had, I think, an 
enormous influence, and I should like Mr. 
Isaacs’s view on this with regard to the 
popularising of the Gothic taste among, not 
the nobility and gentry, but the lower orders 
who made money in honest trade. About 
1752, I think it was, in a publication called 
THE WORLD, William Whitehead wrote a 
long letter about the deplorable character 
of English taste. The outstanding charac- 
teristic, he said, was that the Englishman 
made a fool of himself to the extent that 
his money permitted. He announced at that 
date the end of the Gothick taste and said 
that hitherto everything had been Gothick 
and now everything was Chinese. 


Miss Rachel Caro [A]: I should like to 
ask whether, when the architectural feeling 
was Gothic and when the same thing was 
happening in literature, anything of the 
same kind was happening in the other arts. 


Mr. Marcus Whiffen: I should like to speak 
in slight defence of Horace Walpole as a 
pioneer after all. Mr. Isaacs said that Wal- 
pole began his work on Strawberry Hill in 
1750. I thought it was in 1747 but I will not 
dispute that, but when one looks back 
through the pre-Walpole period it is re- 
markably hard to find any buildings of that 
kind with the exception of one or two 


churches, and I think that the business did 
start about the Walpole period in 1750. 
Batty Langley, with his Gothic improved by 
rules and proportions, was 1742 and that 
was the earliest. If you read the diaries of 
Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory, you 
will see that he had a pretty good eye for 
Gothic and he commented on any new 
Gothic manifestation, but he does not find 
very much before 1750. I suggest that Wal- 
pole was a little more of a pioneer than we 
are inclined to make out at present. Until 
we can produce more evidence by way of 
buildings which date before 1750 I think 
Walpole should have some right to keep 
his place. 


Mr. J. Isaacs, in reply, said: Sir Hugh 
Casson referred to Scott. I think we can 
bring him back into the picture by saying 
that he is a representative of the romantic 
side of the Gothic. After all, Abbotsford 
was another horror. He did precisely as 
Walpole did about the baroque Gothic. 
He insulted it and talked about the ginger- 
bread quality of modern Gothic. He 
thought of it as a rococo thing to be 
objected to. 

The point about Evelyn writing in the 
word ‘Gothic’ later is a matter which has 
been dealt with by Mr. De Beer, who is 
editing Evelyn’s diary at the moment. It is 
true that the earlier parts were re-written 
later, but Mr. De Beer, as the only expert 
on Evelyn, is quite convinced that the word 
‘Gothic’ occurred in the original notes and 
I am unable to contradict that. 

It appears that I have insulted the 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. I did not intend 
to. All I wanted to say was that the interest 
shown in the neo-Gothic and Gothic re- 
vival in the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is 
symptomatic. I think the ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW is parallel to VOGUE. In VOGUE 
there are bright articles while the business 
of clothing goes on, and in the ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW there are bright articles 
while the business of building goes on. I 
do not wish to say a thing against the 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. I am very grateful 
to it because in articles by Mr. Whiffen and 
others there have been some remarkable 
illustrations of 18th century buildings in 
the Gothick taste which once existed or 
still exist. 

There is literary and other evidence of the 
existence at the time of Strawberry Hill of 
buildings of various kinds, houses, hermi- 
tages, Gothic castles and what not, by 
Batty Langley, Sanderson Miller and 
William Kent, and as William Kent died 
in 1748 he could not have helped building 
them before 1750. The point about Straw- 
berry Hill is that Walpole purchased it in 
1747 and got going on it about 1750, and 
it was some little time before anything 
substantial was achieved. 

I was asked whether I like Gothic. I dis- 
like the 19th century kind and I very much 
like what I have seen at first hand and what 
I know at second hand of 18th century 
sham Gothic. I like particularly the later 
delicate kind which I think of as a kind of 
‘Adam’ Gothick. 

The engraving of Gothick buildings by 
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Samuel and Nathaniel Buck is a very im- 
portant matter. I am glad that Mr. Gloag 
mentioned them—because one of the 
earliest English drawings I ever bought was 
the original of Buck’s engraving of Roche 
Abbey, in Yorkshire. Such engravings were 
published in both the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. I think they had a great deal todo 
with spreading of the Gothick taste among 
ordinary human beings, long before Wal- 
pole was concerned with Gothick. One 
interesting example is a publication on 
Salisbury Cathedral in 1753 which has 


a curious association. There is a list of 


subscribers in it, and looking through the 
list to see whether at that time Horace 
Walpole was among them, I found that 
Horace Walpole was not in the least in- 
terested in genuine Gothic, but among the 
subscribers was Alderman William Beck- 
ford, and it is almost prophetic that the 
father of the builder of Fonthill should 
have subscribed to that particular work. 
The matter of Harvard is a very serious 
business. If Mr. Gibbs-Smith is a Harvard 
man then he knows what he is saying. I am 
glad he said that the Memorial Hall is one 


of the horrors of creation. But it is the only 
horror there, and I would rather live at 
Harvard than anywhere else in America. 

I think Mr. Roberts misunderstood me 
when he thought I said that the baroque 
and the rococo were escapes from sym- 
metry, because I thought I made the dis- 
tinction that baroque was not an escape. 
The baroque still loved symmetry and, un- 
fortunately, when I use the word ‘symmetry’ 
I just mean symmetry in the common or 
garden way and my ignorance of archi- 
tecture extends to angles on the root of 2. 
I do not want it to be understood that | 
equate the baroque and the rococo, be- 
cause there could not be two more opposite 
principles. 

With regard to the point made by Mr. 
Gloag about THE WORLD and the attack on 
the Gothick in it about 1752, that, of 
course, is at the end of the first phase. 
Round that time the periodicals had a 
large number of such discussions and there 
was much worry about the rival claims of 
Chinese and Gothic. Walpole begins his 
contribution to the second phase at almost 
exactly this point. 





Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Housing Standards. 
In reply to a question the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government stated 
that the reduction in the ceiling height of 
houses from 8 ft. to 7 ft. 6 in. made by the 
Oldham Corporation was one of the 
measures taken to reduce cost. The capacity 
is reduced by 64 per cent. (24 June 1952.) 


Building Contractors (Payment). Asked 
whether he would call local authorities’ 
attention to the speedier completion of 
domestic housebuilding which would result 
from prompt payment to building con- 
tractors; and if he would consider recom- 
mending prompt payment of 90 per cent of 
the cost of materials upon delivery at the 
site and 95 per cent of the cost of works as 
they are finished, the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government replied: I would 
refer my hon. Friend to a circular | ad- 
dressed to local authorities on 9 April, of 
which I am sending him a copy (24 June 
1952). (Note. This Circular was quoted in 
Practice Notes, May JOURNAL, p. 259). 


Building Licences. In answer to a question, 
the Minister of Works stated that the free 
limit of £500 on industrial buildings is in 
addition to any block maintenance licence 
(24 June 1952). 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT 1947. SECTION 23. The following 
case concerning enforcement notices served 
under Section 23 of the Act and the mean- 
ing of ‘development’ is an_ interesting 
decision. The facts are as follows: 
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Certain operations were taking place on 
land within the area of the Rural District 
Council of Godstone. The operations con- 
sisted of removing turf and top soil of the 
land to an average depth of 10 in. and 
loading the soil on to lorries by means of 
mechanical shovels. The soil was then 
taken to areas within the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council and used for 
making gardens for L.C.C. housing sites. 
To facilitate the entry and exit of vehicles 
on to and from the land for the purpose of 
the operations, a hard core and clinker 
foundation was laid on certain parts of the 
land. 


The Rural District Council considered 
the operations that were being carried out 
on the land and viewed with concern the 
carting away of the soil and the consequent 
apparent loss of agricultural land. Being 
of the opinion that the operations con- 
stituted development within the meaning of 
the Act and having regard to the fact that 
no application for planning permission 
had been received, the Rural District 
Council directed that enforcement notices 
under section 23 of the Act should be 
served on the owner and occupier of the 
land requiring the cessation of the work 
and the restoration of the land to its 
original condition. 

The enforcement notices stated that the 
development of the land carried out after 
| July 1948 without the grant of permission 
under Part III of the Act was as follows: 
(i) the use of the land (which land was 
previously used for agricultural purposes) 
for a purpose other than agriculture; (ii) 
the carrying out of mining operations on the 
land for a purpose other than agriculture, 
to wit, the cutting of the turf and the 
taking and carrying away of soil therefrom: 
(iii) the carrying out of engineering opera- 
tions on the land for a purpose other than 


agriculture, to wit, the laying of a hard. 
core foundation on the part of the jand 
forming the main access to Reigate Rad. 

Having regard to the provisions which 
would be required to be included in the 
Development Plan for securing the proper 
planning of the area and to any other 
material consideration, the enforcement 
notices required the restoration of the !and 
to its condition before the developmen. to 
wit, agricultural land, by (a) discontinu- 
ance of the use of the land for any purpose 
other than agriculture; (5) replacement of 
the soil taken from the land with good soil 
to its level before the development was 
carried out; (c) removal of the hard-core 
foundation. These requirements were to be 
carried out within 14 days after the expiry 
of 28 days from the date of the service of 
the enforcement notices. 

The person carrying out the operations 
lodged an appeal against the enforcement 
notice on the grounds (i) that no permis- 
sion was required under Part III of the 
Act in respect of the development to which 
the notice related, and (ii) the requirements 
of the notice exceeded what was necessary 
for restoring the land to its condition 
before the development. (The person 
carrying out the operations had contracted 
to purchase some 48 acres in the vicinity 
and had been allowed possession before 
completion of the purchase.) 

The appeal came before the Magistrate's 
Court, Oxted, on 19 May last, when the 
Court held that the operations being 
carried out constituted development under 
the Act requiring planning permission and 
accordingly dismissed the first ground of 
appeal. The Court, however, were satisfied 
that the requirements of the enforcement 
notice exceeded what was necessary for 
restoring the land to its condition before 
the development took place and accordingly 
varied the notice by directing that the 
discontinuance under requirement (a) 
should be ‘forthwith’, that requirement 
under (b) should be to plough and fertilise 
the land and sow the same to ley. The 
requirements under (b) and (c) were to 
commence within 28 days of 19 May. 
(Reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. F. W. 
Walpole, Clerk to the Rural District 
Council of Godstone.) 

(A private Member’s Bill received its 
first reading in the House of Commons on 
7 May. The purpose of the Bill is to make 
it an offence to carry out any development 
consisting of the removal of surface soil 
from agricultural land, unless planning 
permission is granted.) 


os 


R.I.B.A. CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT. Revision of Clause 6. The 
following revised clause 6 of the Code of 
Professional Conduct was approved by 
the R.I.B.A. Council on 17 June 1952 and 
must, therefore, be substituted for the 
existing clause 6 printed on page 2 of the 
Code, and on page 639 of the current 
edition of the R.I.B.A. Kalendar: 

6. A member or Student must not advertise 
or offer his professional services to any 
person or body corporate by means of 
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circulars or otherwise, or make paid an- 
nouncements in the Press; except that 
(a) he may advertise a professional appoint- 
meni, open or wanted, provided the adver- 
tiserient is directed only to members of the 
profession concerned; 

(b) he may respond to an advertisement of 
a professional salaried appointment or to 
an advertisement addressed to members of 
the profession inviting them to submit 
their names for inclusion in a panel or list 
of names of architects, from which the 
advertiser may select an architect or 
architects for a particular project; pro- 
vided that his response to such an advertise- 
ment does not contravene any other Clause 
of this Code or the Institute’s Regulations 
for the Conduct of Architectural Com- 
petitions from time to time in force; 

(c) he may insert in the architectural pro- 
fessional Press one notice of change of 
address; 

(d) he may notify his correspondents by 
post once of any change of address. 


AMENDMENTS TO R.I.B.A. FORM OF 
CONTRACT. The following amendments 
to the R.I.B.A. Standard Form of Contract 
have been approved by the Joint Contracts 
Tribunal and ratified by the Councils of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 


1. Sub-Clause (c) of Clause 21: Delete the 
word ‘such’ in the first line so that the 
clause reads: ‘Before any certificate is 
issued . . .” 

Note: It had been pointed out to the 
Tribunal that Clause 21 (c) as worded 
meant that the Architect was unable to 
require proof of the discharge of a nomin- 
ated sub-contractor’s account included in a 
previous certificate, unless the certificate he 
was about to issue was to include a pay- 
ment to that nominated sub-contractor. 

It was the opinion of the Tribunal that 
this was a limitation on the power of the 
Architect which was not within their inten- 
tion and the amendment removes this 
limitation. 


2. Sub-Clause (f) of Clause 24: In the third 
line between the words ‘shall’ and ‘issue’ 
insert ‘subject to the provisions of clause 21 
of these Conditions’. 

Note: This is consequential on | above. 


3. Sub-Clause 1 (a) of Clause 25A: In the 
seventh line between the words ‘Industry’ 
and ‘applicable’ insert: ‘or, in the case of 
workpeople so engaged whose rates of 
wages and other emoluments and expenses 
are governed by the rules or decisions of 
some body other than the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry, in 
accordance with the rules or decisions of 
such other body,’ 

Note: The purpose of this amendment is to 
secure that the Contractor can recover in- 
creases in wages paid to workmen who are 
in the direct employ of the Contractor, 
e.g., electricians, but whose wages are con- 
trolled by some body other than the 
National Joint Council for the Building 
Industry. 
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4. New Clause to be added to sub-clause (1) 
of Clause 25A: ‘The prices contained in the 
priced Bills are based upon the rates of 
Employer’s contribution currently payable 
by the Contractor under the National In- 
surance Acts at the date of tender in respect 
of workpeople engaged upon or in connec- 
tion with the works. 

‘If the said rates of contribution payable 
by the Contractor as aforesaid be increased 
or decreased after the date of tender the 
net amount of such increase or decrease 
of such contribution shall accordingly be 
added to or deducted from the Contract 
Sum and paid to or allowed by the Con- 
tractor as the case may be’. 

Note: The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide for the recovery of increases in 
Employer’s contribution to National In- 
surance taking effect after the date of 
tender. 

5. Sub-Clause (3) (a) of Clause 25A: Delete 
the whole and substitute: ‘If the Con- 
tractor shall decide subject to clause 13 of 
these Conditions to sub-let any portion of 
the Works he shall incorporate in any sub- 
contract he enters into in respect of any 
portion of the Works so sub-let provisions 
to the like effect as those contained in sub- 
clause (1) and (2) of this Clause.’ 


6. Sub-Clause 3 (b) of Clause 25A: Delete 
the whole and substitute: ‘If the price pay- 
able under such a sub-contract so sub-let 
as aforesaid is decreased below or increased 
above the price in such sub-contract by 
reason of the operation of any of the fore- 
going provisions of this Clause then the 
net amount of such decrease or increase 
shall accordingly be deducted from or 
added to the Contract Sum and allowed 
by or paid to the Contractor as the case 
may be.’ 

Note: The amendments in paragraphs 5 
and 6 above are a clarification of the text of 
these sub-clauses and effect no change in 
practice. 

It had been reported to the Tribunal that 
doubt was expressed in some quarters as to 
whether the Contractor was entitled to 
recover increases in wages paid by a sub- 
contractor under Clause 13, particularly 
where the wages of the sub-contractor’s 
operatives were not controlled by the 
National Joint Council for the Building 
Indusiry. It was agreed that the wording 
of these sub-clauses could be improved to 
bring out the intention. 


7. Sub-Clause (1) (c) and (1) (d) of Clause 
25A: Delete the whole. 

Note: It is submitted that these clauses 
which relate to the operation of the Uni- 
formity Agreement are obsolete and should 
now be omitted from the R.I.B.A. Standard 
Form of Contract. 

(The references above to lines in clauses 
relate to the R.I.B.A. Standard Form of 
Contract for private use, but the amend- 
ments will apply to all Editions of the 
Form.) 

BUILDING LICENCES AND TENDERS. 
In Notes for the Guidance of Applicants for 
Building Licences issued by the Ministry of 
Works (P. 1, 49) it is stated that the 
Licensing Officer is available for consulta- 


tion, either by letter or by interview, regard- 
ing the probability of obtaining a licence 
before making a formal application. It is 
also stated that in the first instance ap- 
plicants are not expected to provide 
working drawings and specifications of their 
proposals, but only such descriptive 
sketch plans and other information as will 
enable their applications to be examined in 
principle. 

By adopting either or both of these sug- 
gested methods it would appear to be 
possible to ascertain whether or not a 
building licence is likely to be granted for 
a particular project, and thus reduce to a 
minimum the preliminary work required 
to be done. The result of such applications 
may well render unnecessary the prepara- 
tion of working drawings, specifications 
and bills of quantities for the purpose of 
obtaining tenders. 

A further consideration is that if tenders 
are invited before preliminary enquiries 
are made, contractors are put to the 
trouble and expense of preparing and sub- 
mitting tenders, only to find that their work 
is wasted through the refusal of a building 
licence. This would appear to be an unde- 
sirable position and one that should be 
avoided if it is at all possible. 

If, in spite of favourable preliminary 
enquiries, a licence is refused after tenders 
have been obtained, it can at least be said 
that every effort has been made to avoid 
such a contingency. 

It will be noticed that the Ministry's 
pamphlet is headed Guidance to Applic- 
ants. No doubt the Ministry have im- 
pressed upon Licensing Officers the 
importance of implementing this guidance. 


HOUSING ACT 1949. Improvement 
Grants. Architects’ Fees. Under Section 20 
of this Act an application for a grant must 
contain an estimate of the expense of the 
proposed work. It has been ascertained 
from the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government that the practice of including 
professional fees in the estimated cost has 
now been discontinued. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Unemployment amongst 
painters. Circular L.R.L. 3/52 addressed to 
housing authorities in the London region 
states that concentration of painting in the 
summer months leads to considerable un- 
employment amongst painters and decora- 
tors in the winter. Further, the prices for 
painting and decorating tend to rise during 
the summer on account of the pressure of 
demand and the unfilled vacancies in these 
trades. The Circular suggests that it might 
be possible when licensing work of main- 
tenance and repair to encourage within the 
normal conduct of licensing functions the 
painting and decorating of privately 
owned property during the winter months 
rather than the summer. 


BUILDING LICENSING. Free Limit. 
From 1 July 1952 to 30 June 1953 the free 
limit on building other than industrial and 
agricultural buildings is £200. The free 
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limit onindustrialand agricultural buildings 
is £500 during the same period. In making 
this announcement in the House of Com- 
mons on 24 June the Minister of Works 
said that the position will be reviewed in 
the autumn and if conditions justify a 
change another Order will be made. In 
issuing licences for repair and maintenance 
above the free limit careful regard will 
be had to the load of work in the area 
concerned. 

‘Industrial buildings’ means, generally 
speaking, factories and workshops. It does 
not include commercial premises, shops, 
banks, offices, warehouses and the like. 
‘Agricultural buildings’ include all farm 
buildings except the farmhouse and the 
farm workers’ cottages. 

The Order is The Control of Building 
Operations (No. 17) Order (S.1. 1952, No. 
1202) obtainable at H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


POST-WAR BUILDING STUDY No. 30. 
Lighting of Office Buildings. This Post-War 
Study has now been published and is 
obtainable at H.M.S.O., price 3s. 6d. It 
is a Report by the Lighting Committee of 
the Building Research Board, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, on 
the daylighting and artificial lighting of 
offices. 


CENTRAL LAND BOARD. Development 
Charges and Claims. A Press Notice issued 
by the Board (C.L.B./44) after referring to 
the answer given in Parliament on 26 May 
(and quoted in the JOURNAL for May, 
p. 300) proceeds as follows: 

When issuing an assessment of develop- 
ment charge to an applicant who according 
to their records has an agreed claim on the 
£300 million in respect of the same land, 
the Central Land Board will offer to 
accept a charge upon the claim as indicated 
in the Parliamentary answer. If it is not 
immediately clear from their records that 
the applicant has a claim, the Board will 
ask whether he has one. The claim need 
not necessarily relate to the land which it 
is proposed to develop. An applicant who 
is paying a development charge by instal- 
ments can offer a claim as security for the 
outstanding capital up to 80 per cent of the 
face value of the claim. 

These arrangements apply to a develop- 


ment charge for winning and working 
‘dormant’ minerals (that is, minerals which 
are not ‘near-ripe’) provided the charge 
takes the form of a single capital payment. 

In no circumstances can the Board repay, 
under these arrangements, a development 
charge which has already been paid either 
in part or in full (11 June, 1952). 


NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. Handling 
timber wet from wood preservatives. The 
following addition to Working Rule 3(A) 
was ratified by the Council so as to operate 
on and from 2 June 1952: ‘Men, when 
engaged in handling wood that is wet from 
treatment in creoscte or any similar form of 
wood preservative, 1d. per hour.’ 
Watchmen. A revised method of rates paid 
to watchmen was ratified by the Council 
sO as to operate on and from 2 June 1952. 
The rate per shift (day or night) will be 
determined annually at the statutory 
meeting in accordance with the average of 
monthly retail prices figures published in 
the antecedent twelve months. The new 
rates based on this method are as follows: 
London and Liverpool, 18s. Od. per shift, 
day or night; Provinces, l6s. 9d. per shift, 
day or night. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. Standard Metal 
Windows and Doors. The Minister has 
authorised an increase of 3? points on the 
list prices of metal windows and doors 
made in accordance with B.S.990 to cover 
the increase in the cost of steel in February 
last. 

The British Metal Window Manufac- 

turers’ Association announce that the list 
price of metal windows and doors (paint 
finish) has accordingly been increased by 
3} points, from list plus 3} per cent to 
list plus 73 per cent, as from 16 June 1952. 
There will be no change in the list price of 
standard metal windows and doors (rust- 
proof finish) as the falls in the replacement 
cost of zinc are expected to offset the 
previous increase in the cost of steel 
(MOW 66 52. P.I.73). 
Contractors’ Plant. As from | August next 
statutory control of the rates of hire of 
building and civil engineering will be 
removed. The Minister will make an Order 
giving effect to this decision. (MOW 71 52. 
P.1.47). 





International Union of Architects 


International Competitions. Entries are in- 
vited by the Town Council of Turku 
(Aabo) in Finland for a layout plan for the 
island of Ruissalo and the neighbouring 
islands belonging to the town. Details of 
the competition, which has been approved 
by the International Union of Architects, 
can be obtained from the Town Council 
of Turku. 

The results of the international com- 
petition for the town planning design of 
Izmir (Smyrna) have been announced. 
Prizes were awarded as follows: Ist Prize: 
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Professor Kemal Ahmet Arii and _ his 
assistants Gunduz Ozdes and Emin Can- 
pulat, architects of Istanbul. 2nd Prize: 
Architect Alexander Freiherr von Branca 
and his assistant, Reinhold Wierl, of 
Munich. 3rd Prize; Architect Rauf Beyra 
of Ankara. 


International Conference of Artists. Plans 
for the International Conference of Artists 
to be held at Venice from 22-28 September 
under the auspices of UNESCO are now 
being drawn up by the Conference's 


Correspondence 


GALLOPING JOISTS 

Sir,—A query has been brought into his 
office by one of your members as a re: ult, 
I believe, of a question raised on the me in- 
ing of the above. An explanation may be 
found in the following extracts: 

Webster’s Dictionary 1886. Gallopin: 
‘an under servant for the kitchen a 
scullion’. 

Bailey’s Dictionary 1745. Jack: ‘scu! ion 
boys commonly called Jack’. 

It is therefore quite feasible that a 
galloping rafter is none other than our old 
friend the jack rafter. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. F. SULLIVAN. 
Surveyor, 24 Kenilworth Road, Willesden, 
N.W.6. 
Editor’s Note.—Mr. Sullivan’s suggestion is 
perhaps supported by the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary (1933) which gives: 
‘Galopin. Also Gall-. 1567. From. the 
French, a form of galoper. A turnspit: an 
errand-boy; a page, 1824’. 


Sir,—In the absence of more likely explana- 
tions your American correspondent might 
consider whether the term could be simply 
a corruption of something quite normal 
such as ‘yellow pine’. I have encountered 
several similar cases such as ‘Irish Jay’ for 
*R.S.J.” and no doubt other architects could 
contribute examples. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT D. CORDINER [4]. 





organising committee. A special section 


_of the Conference will be devoted to archi- 


tecture, and the following topics for dis- 
cussion at section meetings have been 
provisionally arranged: (a) Trade union 
and professional problems (copyright, 
regulations for international competitions, 
etc.). (b) International exhibitions of 
architecture. (c) Movement of architects 
(facilities for travel, accommodation, cul- 
tural exchanges, etc.). (d) Encouragement 
of a wider public understanding of archi- 
tecture and town planning. 

It has been agreed that the working 
languages for the Conference shall be 
French and English, but that speeches may 
also be made in Italian. 


Forthcoming Technical Conferences. 20-28 
August, in Istanbul—8th International 
Congress on Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanics. 8-15 September, in Algiers— 
19th Session of International Geological 
Congress. 


Secretaryship of the United Kingdom Com- 
mittee of the International Union of Archi- 
tects. Mr. J. F. Cullis took over the Secre- 
taryship of the United Kingdom Committee 
of the International Union of Architects 
from Mr. W. R. Ellis from 1 July. The 
R.I.B.A. will continue to be responsible for 
the administration of the United Kingdom 
Committee and the address will remain c/o 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1. 
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Research 
Laboratories 
at Greenhithe, 
Kent 


Architects: Westwood, Sons 
and Harrison [F/F] 


Chief Assistant: Noel 
Brandon-Jones [A] 


iN 1925 THE British Portland Cement Re- 
search Association was taken over by the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers to operate for the Blue Circle group 
of companies. In addition to the labora- 
tories attached to each of the 26 works 
within the group there have been for many 
years separate laboratories for creating and 
developing new types of cement and pro- 
ducts based on cement, but as time went on 
it became obvious that more spacious and 
modern accommodation was needed to 
cope with the increasing programme of 
work, therefore new laboratories were 
scheduled as a priority post-war develop- 
ment, and the one near Stone Castle, 
Greenhithe, was opened by the Right Hon. 
David Eccles, M.P., Minister of Works, on 
1] July. 

The requirements set before the archi- 
tects included the provision of chemical 
and physical testing laboratories, with their 
ancillary accommodation, an administra- 
tive block, a canteen, a building for 
machinery and storage, and caretaker’s 
quarters. 

These requirements fell naturally into 
three groups, (1) administrative offices, (2) 
chemical laboratories, and (3) physical 
testing laboratories. There was also the 
need to provide special facilities for the 
training of personnel in cement technology, 
as this is held to be of primary importance 
in the specialised instruction necessary for 
those engaged in cement production. 


Site and Lay-out 


The site is an open one but falls some 12 ft. 
from north-west to south-east diagonally 
across the site. The buildings have been 
disposed around a quadrangle with an 
open side towards the south, and as the 
width of the quadrangle is some 60 ft. the 
flanking rooms are adequately lighted. The 
main entrance hall is reached by a flight of 
Steps at the north-eastern corner of the 
buildings, and on this level the chemical 
block extends towards the south, and in- 
cludes the laboratory and other rooms for 
training and teaching. From this wing the 
administrative block runs at right angles 
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and connects with the physical laboratory 
and ancillary rooms. The machinery and 
storage shed is placed in an independent 
building to the south of the main building. 
A basement lies below the administrative 
block, extending under part of the physical 
wing, and containing the curing room; and 
as this room needs to be protected from 
temperature changes advantage has been 
taken of the rising site to place it under- 
ground. 

The first floor, which extends over the 
administrative block and the northern end 
of the physical department, contains a 
library, lecture room, drawing-office, a 
room for raw materials research, a dining 
room, canteen, kitchen, and the caretaker’s 
quarters. 


— 
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—— 





Main staircase and entrance 


Structure and Materials 

The basement walls are solid, of 74 in. 
reinforced concrete with 4} in. hollow 
foamed-slag concrete blocks as a perman- 
ent shuttering on the inside face, the con- 
crete being bush hammered where it is 
above ground level. Elsewhere the external 
walls are of cavity type, the outer skin 
being 44 in. hollow clinker concrete blocks, 
and the inner one 4} in. hollow foam-slag 
blocks, and are finished in oyster pink 
Cullamix Tyrolean texture except on the 
library over the main entrance, where cast 
Portland stone facing slabs have been 
used. The bas-relief decorative motif cast 
in the facing slabs on the north wall of the 
library was designed by Eric Peskett, 
A.R.C.A. Cast Portland stone has been 
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used for window dressings, the heads being 
cast in situ as part of the beam casings. 
Cornices and door hoods are in reinforced 
concrete, the surface being left as it came 
from the wrought shuttering. The sus- 
pended floors and roofs are of reinforced 
concrete throughout, being cast on a per- 
manent shuttering of wood-wool cement 
slabs to provide sound and heat insulation. 
The roofs are surfaced with asphalt. 

In positions not subjected to heavy wear 
or possible damage by chemicals the floors 
are finished in thermoplastic resin-bonded 
tiles; elsewhere the finish is granolithic or 
terrazzo, but the chemical laboratory wing 
is floored with Missanda hardwood blocks, 
the library with cork tiles, and the canteen 
kitchen with special grease-resistant col- 
oured concrete tiles. 


Generally 

Ventilation is mainly natural, hot water 
radiators providing the heating, but in the 
main physical testing laboratories overhead 
unit heaters are fitted, and in the chemical 
laboratories unit heaters are installed at 
bench level. Thermostatically controlled 
electric heaters provide a constant tempera- 
ture where required, as in the hot, humid, 
and curing rooms of the physical testing 
division. 
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Review of Construction 


and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. 


The following bodies deal with specialised 


branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Officer-in-charge,The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory,Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Abbey 3333. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Sussex Bricks. The Sussex District Advisory 
Committee of the London and S.E. 
Regional Board for Industry have drawn 
the attention of the Royal Institute to the 
fact that heavy stocks of bricks are now 
held by most of the brickyards in Sussex 
and are not being cleared quickly enough. 
In at least one instance production has been 
held up through lack of storage space. 
Nevertheless it is known that bricks are 
being imported into Sussex from other 
areas. The Committee ask architects 
building in the county to use Sussex bricks 
as much as possible. 


Catalogia. There are some publications 
which, though strictly speaking catalogues, 
are in fact much more than that. The 
dictionary defines the word catalogue as a 
complete list, usually alphabetical or under 
headings, often with particulars added to 
items. It is the particulars added to items 
that create the difficulty for editors of 
publications such as this JOURNAL. Norm- 
ally the JOURNAL does not give editorial 
mention to catalogues that are nothing 
more than descriptive lists, but now and 
again one is received which, if published 
as a technical brochure or even as an ‘art 
production’, would be far too interesting 
to be passed over in editorial silence. For 
these we have coined the word ‘catalogia’. 

One that deserves the fullest praise both 
for its technical content and for its superb 
design, production and printing is Hope’s 
Windows. Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, 
Ltd., have a long tradition of fine cata- 
logue production as all architects know, 
but this one is perhaps best described by 
the American term as ‘an all-time high’. 
It is quite the most superbly designed and 
printed that Hope’s have yet produced and, 
as the JOURNAL knows only too well, in 
these days of high printing and paper costs, 
must have been expensive. It is good to 
think that the best craftsmanship in 
printing is still obtainable and the printers, 
the Curwen Press, are to be commended 
for their share in the work. But most of the 
praise must go to the team of designers and 
draughtsmen who clearly have put many 
years of experience and study, as well as 
inspired design, into the production. The 
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numerous pages in colour, in particular, 
are brilliant examples of a technique that 
is full of pitfalls for the inexperienced and 
unskilled. The catalogue is also above 
praise technically because it describes and 
illustrates in drawings of commendable 
clarity the firm’s metal windows, casement 
doors, door furniture, sub-frames, lantern 
and skylights, etc. Well taken and repro- 
duced photographs of buildings show how 
these items look in completed buildings and 
there is useful information given on galvan- 
izing, fixing and glazing techniques. 
Another catalogue in the ‘catalogia’ 
category is that of Messrs. Concrete, Ltd. 
(16 Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.2). The Bison Information Book, 
volume 2, 1952, gives information on the 
firm’s precast floors and begins with notes 
on the theory of suspended hollow con- 
crete floors, followed by hints on the rela- 
tive advantages of ordinary reinforced 
floors, or prestressed, with notes on the 
items that should be taken into account 
when comparing prices of the two tech- 
niques. Useful inclusions are those from 
the relevant L.C.C. Bye-laws (but be it 
noted that they are of the 1935 Amendment 
Act); British Standard Codes of Practice: 
tables of maximum spans of Bison floors 
and roofs for various loads and thicknesses; 
British Standard weights of building 
materials; notes on sound insulation, 
expansion and contraction and dimensions 
of concrete and its constituent parts. Thus 
practically all needed knowledge in relation 
to these floors is included in one book. 
A third production is one by the North- 
ern Aluminium Company, Ltd. (Banbury, 
Oxfordshire). The company are makers of 
semi-finished products made of their 
Noral alloys, but they do not produce 
finished goods of any description; their 
publication Aluminium in Building is there- 
fore an information book rather than a 
catalogue, though the illustrations include 
detail drawings of components and their 
fixings. Technical information includes 
tables cf densities of aluminium and other 
materials, strength data of aluminium com- 
pared with mild steel, coefficients of 
thermal expansions, and notes on atmos- 
pheric attack, reflectivity and thermal 


insulation, and warnings about pla-ing 
aluminium in contact with other me: .jls. 
wet cement, or damp wood. Reproduc: ons 
of photographs show the application ©: the 
metal in various buildings. 

The company point out that owing t. the 
demands of rearmament the amour: of 
the metal available for other needs has een 
reduced, and instead of the buildins in- 
dustry absorbing almost a fifth o! all 
aluminium fabricated, its use in the isdus- 
try has now a low priority. Nevertheless. 
believing that this book will be of in 
to architects and builders the company 
have decided to publish it, but are com- 
pelled to state that the cost of the book 
forces them to restrict the supply of free 
copies to heads of firms or Government 
departments, teachers of architectura! and 
building subjects in universities, technical 
colleges and recognised schools of archi- 
tecture, and appropriate libraries. 


eTest 


Domestic Solid Fuel Appliances. In the in- 
terest of fuel economy Ministerial recom- 
mendations urge the use of solid fuel appli- 
ances that are of proved, and approved, 
efficiency. It is, therefore, useful to know 
what appliances are approved, and here the 
Coal Utilisation Council have come to our 
aid with their list No. 4, dated December 
1951, prepared in consultation with the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. The list gives 
the names of the appliances and of their 
makers, with descriptive remarks and sug- 
gestions for suitable fuels. Appliances with 
an asterisk against their names are recom- 
mended by the Ministry for local authority 
housing. 

The list includes continuous-burning 
open fires, with and without back boilers; 
intermittent open fires without back 
boilers; heating stoves with and without 
back boilers; free-standing continuous- 
burning cookers; continuous-burning com- 
bination grates; and independent boilers. 
The price of list No. 4 is 6d., but architects 
and builders may obtain a complimentary 
copy on application to the Publicity Officer, 
C.U.C., 3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


British Standards recently published. 
B.S. 539, Part 1, 1951. Dimensions of drain 
fittings, salt-glazed ware and glass (vitreous) 
enamelled salt-glazed fireclay. 


B.S. 539, Part 2, 1951. Dimensions of drain 
fittings, Scottish type, salt-glazed ware and 
glass (vitreous) enamelled salt-glazed fire- 
clay. 


B.S. 540:1952. Glass (vitreous) enamelled 
salt-glazed fireclay pipes. 


B.S. 65:1952. Salt-glazed ware pipes. These 
four Standards form a series dealing with 
design and dimensions, but the two B.S. 539 
do not embody provisions as to quality. 
Each Standard gives specification details 
and tables of dimensions, illustrated by 
diagrams. Obtainable from the British 
Standards Institution, 24, Victoria Street. 
London, S.W.1, at the following net prices, 
post free. 539, Part 1, 5s.; Part 2, 2s. 6d.; 
540, 3s.; 65, 3s. 
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The Franco-British 
Union of Architects 


The twenty-third meeting of the F.B.U.A. 
was held at Eastbourne from 30 May to 
2 June. Founded in 1921, it has met 
annually on alternate sides of the Channel 
except for the war years and one year when 
rouzh seas prevented the British members 
crossing. This year the meeting was no less 
enjovable than in the past. 

At the one session of official business the 
following officers were elected for the 
session 1952-53: President, Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie [F]; Vice-President, Mon- 
sieur A. Schneider, S.A.D.G.; Secretary- 
General, H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E. 
[F]; Chairman, British Section, P. J. B. 
Harland [F]; Hon. Secretary, British 
Section, G. A. W. Brandreth [A]; Hon. 
Secretary, French Section, Monsieur Jen- 
kins, S.A.D.G. Four new members were 
elected. 

It was decided to invite members to con- 
tribute £1 ls. or the French equivalent to 
provide for a travelling scholarship tenable 
by a French student of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts selected by the French Committee. 
The selected student would be required to 
spend a period of a few weeks in England 
making sketches, notes and surveys and to 
prepare a report on the district selected for 
study. This scheme replaces the previous 
plan for exchange scholarships as it has 
been found that under present conditions 
French students find it difficult to spend a 
whole year in England, as required by the 
British Council. The existing scholarship for 





British students at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts will continue as heretofore. 

It was agreed that small exhibitions of 
photographs and plans of work by mem- 
bers of the Union should be arranged to 
coincide with the date of the Annual 
General Meetings. When this is held in 
France the exhibition will be arranged by 
the French Section, and vice versa. 

It was agreed that the next Annual 
General Meeting should be held about 
15 May 1953. Two alternative programmes 
were suggested, one for a meeting in the 
Perigord district of central France and the 
other for a week-end cruise, starting from 
Southampton and going up the Seine as far 
as Rouen or Paris. 

After the official session, excursions were 
made to places of interest in East Sussex 
and Kent, including a visit to Penshurst 
Place, a modern secondary school at 
Wildernesse, near Sevenoaks, Bodiam 


Photo: Kent Messenger 


Castle, Rye and Winchelsea and Brighton 
and Hove. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Cavendish Hotel, Eastbourne, on Sunday, 
1 June. After the toasts of Her Majesty the 
Queen and the President of the French 
Republic had been duly honoured, Mon- 
sieur Varin, Cultural Counsellor to the 
French Embassy in London (representing 
His Excellency the French Ambassador), 
proposed the toast of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects, to which Prof. Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie replied. This was 
followed by Monsieur Laprade, who pro- 
posed the health of the R.I.B.A. and the 
S.A.D.G., to which Prof. Hector Corfiato 
responded. Lieut.-Col. Cart de Lafontaine 
proposed the toast of ‘Our Guests’ to which 
Monsieur Chauvel replied. The Secretary- 
General then also proposed the health of 
the Hon. Secretaries, French and British 
Sections, M. Schneider and Mr. Brandreth. 





Contract Settlements 


As stated in the announcement published 
in the JOURNAL for November 1951, Clause 
5 of the R.I.B.A. Form of Agreement for 
general use between a building owner 
(including a Statutory Authority) and a 
firm of architects was amended in the 
following terms: ‘That as soon as he has 
issued his final certificate the architect will 
supply to the employer such details of the 
final account as will enable standing orders 
or financial regulations to be complied 
with’, 

While it is still felt that this is the best 
practice, it has been pointed out that it 
has been customary in some cases for an 
architect working for a local authority to 
supply to the Treasurer or Financial 
Officer of the local authority such details of 
the final account before the issue of the 
final certificate. There is no objection to 
the continuance of such a practice, the 
purpose of which is understood to be veri- 
fication of the accuracy of the accounts. 

An opportunity will be taken of reviewing 
the wording of the document in the course 
of a few months’ time in the light of 
experience gained. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government Circular 2 52 addressed to all 
local authorities and published in the 
JOURNAL of January 1952 deals fully with 
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this subject and is reproduced for easy 
reference: 


‘I am directed by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government to refer to the 
recommendations in the First Report of the 
Local Government Manpower Committee 
on the review of contract settlements by 
the Chief Financial Officer of the local 
authority. The Committee commended the 
procedure, understood to be followed 
already by many local authorities, of giving 
the Chief Financial Officer an opportunity 
to review the contract settlements, either 
before the technical or professional officer 
had given his certificate or retrospectively. 
‘The Minister recognises, as did the Com- 
mittee, that the decision to adopt this pro- 
cedure is one solely for the local authorities, 
having regard to their standing orders or 
financial regulations. He considers, how- 
ever, that it may be helpful to them to 
know the considerations which underlie 
this recommendation and are relevant to 
its implementation. 

‘The Chief Financial Officer’s review is 
intended to deal not with the technical 
aspects of the contract, but with the 
accuracy of the accounts. The Minister feels 
sure that local authorities would agree that 
the final certificate of the professional or 
technical officer should not be questioned 
in respect of any matter placed by the con- 
tract within his competence as requiring 


the exercise of his professional or technical 
skill and judgment. The object of any such 
review is to assist the professional and 
technical officers by using staff, for whom 
an arithmetical check of accounts is normal 
routine, to verify the accounts under the 
contract without any duplication of effort 
and without in any way detracting from the 
professional responsibility of the officer 
giving the certificate. It should be so 
organised throughout that the aim of 
saving manpower is achieved. 
‘The general effect of such a check should 
be to prevent, or remove at an early stage, 
the difficulties which often arise on and 
delay contract settlements. The check 
should not be allowed to delay payments 
beyond the period named in a contract: 
if, for the larger authorities, the volume of 
work involved would cause delay in pay- 
ment, it is suggested that the review should 
be made retrospectively. Local authorities 
will appreciate that delay in making pay- 
ments increases contractors’ overhead costs 
and any such increase may well be re- 
flected in subsequent tender prices.’ 
The importance of avoiding any delay 
in the settlement of monies due to the con- 
tractor is again emphasised in Circular 
No. 42/52, issued by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and repro- 
duced in the R.1L.B.A. JOURNAL for May, 
1952 (p. 259). 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Session 1951-52. Minutes VII 

At the Seventh General Meeting of the Session 
1951-52 held on Tuesday 17 June 1952 at 
6 p.m. 

Mr. A. Graham Henderson, 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 260 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Annual General Meeting, held on 
Tuesday 6 May 1952, having been published 
in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed 
and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: 


AS FELLOWS: 
John Billam, E. H. Firmin, W. H. Hayward, 


A.R.S.A., 


G. A. C. Lacoste, A. W. Swaine, M. M. F. 
Wingate. 

AS ASSOCIATES: 

Keith Barnes, L. G. Beilby, J. H. Broome, 


P. J. Burden, F. A. Chapman, M. J. Clayton, 
E. A. Cummings, R. G. K. de Kretser, J. E. G. 
Halford, J. H. Hayward, G. O. Hunter, G. E. 
Knowles, R. P. Maggs, A. J. Middleton, 
P. F. N. Miller, J. M. Ramsay, G. W. Reich- 
wald, N. J. Sanger, L. E. Sansome, x. :G. 
Simmons, B. H. Strange, Richard Thomas, 
V. R. Trevor, C. G. F. Ward, J. H. A. Wilson. 

The Secretary having read the Report of 
the Scrutineers on the result of the Annual 
Election for the Council, the President declared 
that the members of the Council and the 
Honorary Auditors for the Session 1952-53 
were duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
Scrutineers for their labours, and was briefly 
responded to by Mr. E. G. Allen [F], Chairman 
of the Scrutineers. 

Mr. J. Isaacs having read a paper on ‘The 
Gothick Taste’, a discussion ensued, and on 
the motion of Sir Hugh Casson, M.A. [F], 
seconded by Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith, Keeper 
of Extension Services, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Isaacs by acclamation and was _ briefly 
responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 8.15 p.m. 


Building Surveying Examination 

The R.I.B.A. Examination qualifying for candi- 
dature as Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A. on 
8, 9 and 10 October 1952. Applications for 
admission to the examination must be made 
not later than 15 August on the prescribed 
form to be obtained from the Secretary 
R.LB.A. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.LB.A. Examination in Professional Practice 
and Practical Experience 

(1) On 17 June 1952 the Council empowered 
the Board of Architectural Education to set up 
machinery to deal with special cases arising 
under the regulations for the Examination in 
Professional Practice and 12 months’ practical 
experience which came into operation on 
1 January 1951. 
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(2) The Board of Architectural Education 
have decided that candidates who produce 
evidence that they started their architectural 
training before 1 November 1949 (that is 
approximately one month after the new regula- 
tions were announced) will be allowed to take 
the Professional Practice and Practical Ex- 
perience Examination next following their 
passing the Final, Special Final, or Final 
Exempting Examination provided that evidence 
of practical experience can be shown as set 
out in (3) below. 

(3) The Architects Registration Acts, 1931-38, 
and their pursuant Regulations as amended on 

18 September 1951, prescribe a separate Pro- 
fessional Practice and Practical Experience 
Examination. Candidates are, therefore, re- 
quired by the Board of Architectural Education 
to submit a certificate or certificates of Practical 
Experience upon which the examination in that 
subject will be based. They are advised that, 
while a minimum period of 12 months’ post- 
graduate practical experience is normally 
essential in these special cases, a period of at 
least two months’ post-graduate or alternatively 
four months’ earlier experience is desirable. 
Certificates of practical experience must be 
sent to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. Board of 
Architectural Education in the case of candi- 
dates wishing to take the examination at the 
R.I.B.A., or alternatively, to the Head of the 
School of Architecture at which the candidate 
desires to sit for the examination. 

(4) The next examination at the R.1.B.A. will 


be held on 3 and 4 November 1952. Forms of 


application for admission to this examination, 
accompanied by (a) evidence that training was 
started before | November 1949 and (4) the 
necessary certificate or certificates of practical 
experience must be submitted to the R.I.B.A. 
by | October 1952. 

(5) After | November 1955 the regulations 
as announced in October 1949 will be enforced. 


R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, May 1952 
The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was 
held in London, Plymouth, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh and 
Belfast from 9 to 15 May 1952. Of the 643 
candidates examined, 228 passed and 415 were 


relegated. The successful candidates are as 
follows: 
Aldrich, Brian J. Bradley, John F. 
*Allen, Peter D. Brearley, Roy E. 
Arnold, Gordon B. Bridges, Ralph 
Baker, Derek L. J. Bryan, Percival C. R. 
Bannister, James Bungay, Albert J. 
Barker, Lewis B. Burnett, John L. 
*Barrett, Stanley F. Burns, Cecil W. 
Barrott, Denis Burt, Douglas C. 
Barry, James *Burt, Roger G. 
*Barton, Hugh C. Cameron, Roger J. 


Bathgate, D. I. 
Batho, Owen W. 
*Battensby, John G. 
Bayliss, Ronald 
Beckett, Clement 


Carson, Geoffrey L. 
Champion, 

Edward F. J. 
*Checkley, Harold M. 
Clements, John L. 


Beckett, Roy W. Clulow, Frederick N. 
Bedford, Horace T. Coakley, M. J. 
Bennett, John H. Combs, Harold 


*Bennett, Philip J. Cook, William V. 
Bennett, Shirley (Miss) Cooley, Neville 
Bestley, John W. Coveney, John 
Bigg, Alan C. Crane, Phillip G. 
Billson, Peter Crawford, Ralph H. 
Blades, Brian F. *Cullingworth, Roy 
Blenkin, John Dalkin, Keith 
Bottle, John A. Daniels, Charles W. 
Boulesteix, Michael F. Dann, Norman C. 
Boyd, William B. P. Davis, Cecil F. 


Derby, Kenneth J. 


Discombe, Derek A.J. 


Dixon, William M. 
Elliott, Brian 

Ellis, Charles S. 
Evenden, Robert M. 
Faulks, Raymond H. 
Favell, Geoffrey 
*Feldstein, Bernard 


Fernback, David S. H. 


Fielder, George B. 
Firth, Peter S. 
Fitzhardinge, 
Richard G. 
Forrest, Donald W. 
Forrest, James T. 
Foster, David A. 
Fowler, Arthur 
Fraser, Neil M. 
Fuller, Derek G. 
*Furness, Norman B. 
Gartner, Matilda 

(Miss) 
Giddens, 
Gillan, Thomas P. 

*Gockelen, Leslie F. 
Gray, Douglas R. 
*Gray, John 

Green, Norman 
Greene, Keith A. 
Griffin, Arthur 
Grove-Stephenson, 

John C. 

Hambrook, Albert 

W. F. 

Hammond, 

Ronald H. T. 
Harrison, John E. F. 
Heaton, John M. 
Hegarty, James S. 
Herrick, John A. 

*Hersey, Harold 
Hickman, 
Anthony S. F. 
Higgs, Ramon C. 
*Hill, William H. 
Hills, Donald W. 
Hindson, David J. 
*Hodgson, John W. 
Hodgson, Russell 
Holden, Robert P. E 
Hollingsworth, Ivor 
Homer, William F. 
Honer, Peter W. 
Hopkins, Cecil M. 
Horscroft, George B. 
Humphries, Derek J. 
Ingleby, Denis 
Jammet, Michel H. 
Johnson, Brian 
Jones, John B. 
*Kendray, C. G. 
Kightley, Dennis R. 
*Kilner, Norman 
King, Richard J. 
Knight, John E. 
Lamb, David A. G. 


*Lancaster, Geoffrey P. 


Land, Peter 

Lansley, John W. 
Larkin, William E. 
Len, Stanislaw 
Leonard, Geoffrey P. 
Leslie, Keith 

Lewis, David R. 
Luck, Peter D. 
MacGeagh, 

Ronald J. F. 
Mackman, 
Magowan, 

Richard M. 
Manks, Peter E. 
Manners, Donald A. 
Mason, Kenneth D. 


Kenneth C., 


Arthur G. 


Matthewson, Ma: 
Mrs.) 

*Meade, John 
Meeking, Brian I> 
Meldrum, I. E. A 
Miller, Keith 
Millis, Arthur P 
Mitchell, David ©. H. 
Mitchell, William 
Mollison, Hugh | 
Morriss, Terence 
Mutton, John E. 

*Naylor, Benjamin P. 
Nellis, Philip 
Neylan, Michael 
Nicolson, James 
Nixon, John D. 
Norris, Ronald D. 

*Nutley, Peter S. 

*Oldfield, Colin S. 
Palejowski, George S. 

*Parker, Kenneth 
Patterson, Victor /. 
Pelczynska, Maria 

(Miss) 

Pennell, Kenneth G. 
Pennington, 

Richard P. G. 
Pereira, Albert P 

*Potts, Alan 
Price, Joseph 

*Price, Sydney 
Pritchard, Arthur F. J. 
Pym, William E. 
Raftery, Wilfred M. 
Randall, David E. 
Randfield, Brian W. 
Rawnsley, 

Charles A. L. 
Rawson, Arthur 
Reeves, Alfred W. J. 
Rendle, David E. 
Riggs, Ronald S. 
Riley, James D. 
Roberts, Robert J. 
Rossi, Anthony P. 
Rowe, Alfred J. 
Rushton, Alan 
Rutledge, Maurice E. 
Savill, Mary (Miss) 
Scarisbrick, 

Thomas A. 

Seel, Kenneth 

Seith, William 
Shawcroft, Brian 
Shelton, Geoffrey M. 
Simmonds, Lloyd J. 
Simpson, Robert 
Smethurst, John 
Smith, Kenneth D. N. 
Smith, Robert M. 
Smith, Royden M. 
Stafford, John M. 
Stanhope, Derek A. L. 
Stanley, Noel 

*Stapleton, Eric S 
Starzewski, Wojciech 
Stevens, Brian J. 
Stevenson, John 
Stockli, Seppi 
Story, Peter E. 
Sturmer, James A. 
Summers, John E. 
Sumner, Joseph B. 
Swainston, Gerald 
Thatcher, Edmund R. 
Thomas, Alan R 
Thomas, Harry 
Thomas, Ronald 
Tidmarsh, Derek S. 
Tindale, Derek W. 
Turner, David D. 
Tyer, Henry 
Tyerman, Ronald 
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W. msley, James R. 
Worrell, Stanley G. 
*W.‘son, Francis 
Weir, Brian A. 


Williams, 
Cedric D. H. 
Williams, W. S. 
Wood, Jack R. 
Wood, Robin S 


We:stmaas, R. O. (Miss) 
Westrope, Keith L. Wood, Walter G. 
White, Tom F. R. Woodford, Norman L. 


Wright, John H. 
Wright, Keith C. J. 


Wi'derspin, Ann 
( Miss) 
Wiilder, Peter S. 
* Subject to approval of History Thesis or 
Theses. 
-saptiong 20 Design Prize Competition 
In the United Kingdom 400 competitors took 
part in the Intermediate Design Prize en loge 
competition. The following competitors have 
been selected to proceed with the final drawings 
for the competition: Mr. D. S. Appleyard 
(Dept. of Architecture, The Northern Poly- 
technic), Mr. J. W. Cooper (Dept. of Archi- 
tecture, The University of Sheffield), Mr. G. B. 
Gray (School of Architecture, The Edinburgh 
College of Art), Mr. R. Latham (School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester), 
Mr. R. B. Lord (School of Architecture, 
Victoria University, Manchester), Mr. P. H 
Meecham (School of Architecture, Victoria 
University, Manchester), Mr. J. M. Moore 
(School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London), Mr. M. E. Rutledge 
(School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London), Mr. R. Tree (Dept. 
of Architecture, The Brighton College of Art 
and Crafts), Mr. J. Wells-Thorpe (Dept. of 
Architecture, The Brighton College of Art 
and Crafts). 


The Victory Scholarship Competition 

In the United Kingdom 156 competitors took 
part in the Victory Scholarship en loge com- 
petition. The following competitors have been 
selected to proceed with the final drawings 
for the competition: Mr. C. Bramwell (School 
of Architecture, King’s College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Mr. F. H. Brown (School of Archi- 
tecture, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London), Mr. R. W. Brunskill (School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester), 
Mr. R. Clementson (School of Architecture, 
King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. 
H. E. M. Dobson (School of Architecture, 
King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. M. C. 
Edwards (Dept. of Architecture, University of 
Sheffield), Mr. I. M. Samuel (School of Archi- 
tecture, Edinburgh College of Art). 


COMPETITION RESULT 


Shell-Mex and B.P. Competition for Petrol 
Filling Stations 

(A) Country Service Station. (1) Maxwell 
Gregory, Dip.Arch. (Sydney). (2) G. M. 
Crockett, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 

Highly commended: Jack Tomlinson, Dipl. 
Arch (L’pool) [A]; Mrs. N. H. Notley, 
Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) [A] and D. W. Notley, 
B.Arch. (L’pool) [A]. 

Commended: Trevor Dannatt [A]; Clince 
Parker, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) [A]; Terence 
O'Toole, A.A.Dipl. [A], Patrick de Saulles, 
A.A.Dipl. [A], Mrs. Mary de Saulles, A.A.Dipl. 
M.S.I.A. [A]; E. M. C. Butcher, A.A.Dipl. 
[4]; Graham Winteringham, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.) [A]; George Subiotto [A]; Percival W. 
Flaxman, A.A.Dipl.Hons. [A] in association 
with Ernest Pollak. 

(B) Suburban or Neighbourhood Service Station. 
(1) Maxwell Gregory, Dip.Arch. (Sydney). 
(2) G. H. Fletcher, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) [A] 
and R. T. Miller, B.Arch. (Dunelm). 

Highly commended: Mrs. Margaret A. Paul 
[4] in association with Arthur Baker; 
Frederick Thomas, B.Arch. (L’pool) [A] and 
Jan Cybulski, Dipl. Arch., A.M.T.P.I. 
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Commended: E. W. Hoyte; G. H. Uffindell 
[A]; Alan J. Elliott, D.A.(Edin.) [A] in associa- 
tion with Eric G. Ribet; Norman Frith, 
A.R.LC:S. [A] in association with John Jaques 
and Ron Mutton; Ronald W. Trebilcock [A]. 
(C) Main Motorway Service Station. (1) G. M. 
Crockett, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. (2) Alan Reiach, 
A.M.T.P.I. [A], Ralph Cowan, A.M.T.P.I. [A] 
and T. R. Spaven [A]. 

Highly commended: Philip Brown, B.Arch. 
(L’pool) [A] in association with Gordon 
Elliott; Paul Boissevain, Dipl.Arch., M.S.1.A. 
and Miss Barbara Osmond [A] in association 
with Horacio Caminos. 

Commended: David E. Morrison, B.A. [A], 
L. Melville Rose; Peter Carter [A], ‘Colin St. J. 
Wilson, M.A.(Arch.) [A]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Northants, Beds and Hunts Association of 
Architects: Annual General Meeting. The 
Annual General Meeting of the Association 
was held at the Plough Hotel, Bridge Street, 
Northampton, on Friday 6 June. 

The retiring President, Mr. Peter B. Dunham 
[F], of Luton, thanked the meeting for the 
support given to him during his year of office, 
and said that he was pleased that his last duty 
was to invest his successor, Mr. Percy G. 
Copson [L], of Northampton, who for the 
past ten years had served the Association as 
its Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

The new President in his address to the 
meeting referred to the anxiety felt in recent 
years for the future of the architectural pro- 
fession, particularly those architects engaged 
in private practice, and said that there were 
indications that the clouds were beginning to 
lift. He hoped that a new era would soon 
dawn, giving greater freedom for the many 
talented architects to express the great art of 
architecture in material form. 

Referring to the great progress the Associa- 
tion had made during the post-war years, in 
which many reforms had been made in 
administration, including the forming of 
junior architects’ committees and architectural 
education classes, he said that the Association 
was now virile, and its membership more than 
doubled. 

Drawings received for the Association’s 
competitions were exhibited for those present 
to inspect, and Mr. Peter Dunham gave the 
report of the Assessors. 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 
South-Eastern Society of Architects. Guildford 
District Chapter: Chairman, N. D. Quick [F]. 
Croydon District Chapter: Chairman, F, W. 
Hagyard [L]. 


Coventry Society of Architects: Chairman, S. J. 
Oldham [L]. Hon. Secretary, S. Greenwood 
[A], c/o Messrs. W. S. Hattrell and Partners, 
1 Queen’s Road, Coventry. 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association. Central Chapter: Chairman, J. B. 
Brandt [F]. Western Chapter: Chairman, K. P. 
Dexter [A]. Isle of Wight Chapter: Chairman, 
F. H. Booth [A]. 


Leicestershire and Rutland Society of Architects: 
President, A. Herbert [A]. Hon. Secretary, A. 
Drew Edwards [A]. 


Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects: President, 
P. G. Copson [L]. Hon. Secretary, J. T. B. 
Neville [L], 35 Rowan Avenue, Boothville, 
Northampton. Northants Branch: Chairman, 
E. J. Storry [A]. Bedfordshire Branch: Chair- 
man, F. M. Widdup [A]. 


Presi- 
1250 Bay Street, 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada: 
dent, R. Schofield Morris, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Alberta Association of Architects: President, 
G. W. Lord, 11121-91 Avenue, Edmonton, 
Alberta. Hon. Secretary, K. C. Stanley, 618 
Northern Hardware Building, Edmonton. 
Architects’ Association of New Brunswick: 
President, D. W. Jonsson, Dept. of Public 
Works, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

Institute of South African Architects: President- 
in-Chief, D. F. Hugo Naudé [A], 604 Southern 
Life Building, Church Street, Cape Town. 
Indian Institute of Architects: President, J. B. 
Fernandes, F.1.1.A. [A]. Joint Hon. Secretaries, 
D. R. Chowdhar, F.1.1.A. [A] and P. J. Kham- 
bata, F.IL.1.A. [A]. 

Federation of Malaya Society of Architects: 
President, W. S. Corlett [F]. Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, V. S. van Langenberg [L]. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Georgian Group Students’ Competition 

The Georgian Group are offering a prize of 
£25 for the best set of measured drawings of a 
Georgian building. The assessors are Mr. 
Godfrey Allen, F.S.A. [F], Mr. Edward Maufe, 
R.A. [F] and Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower, F.S.A. 
[F]. The competition is open to any student in a 
school of architecture recognised or approved 
by the R.I.B.A., or in a school of art, or work- 
ing in an architect’s office, who, on 1 June 1952, 
has not passed the R.I.B.A. Final or is not over 
the age of 30. Drawings are to be handed in not 
later than noon on 16 October 1952. Copies of 
the notice stating the conditions of competition 
from the Assistant Secretary, The Georgian 
Group, 27 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 

The purpose of the competition is to en- 
courage the study of Georgian architecture and 
the measuring of buildings. Competitors will 
not be limited in their choice of subject except 
that the building must be ‘Georgian’ in the 
accepted sense of being designed and executed 
in the classical manner between, say, 1688 and 
1837, and must be of sufficient importance and 
interest, without being too familiar and already 
much measured, to be a fit subject for measure- 
ment. Good drawings of minor buildings will 
receive equal consideration with those of major 
buildings. The Director of the National 
Buildings Record, 37 Onslow Gardens, S.W.7, 
will say whether any building proposed to be 
measured satisfies these requirements and 
furnish a certificate to that effect. 


Bucks Society Students’ Week 

Following their most successful weekend course 
last year, the Bucks Society of Architects are 
holding a second course, occupying a full week, 
from 7 to 14 September inclusive. It is being 
held, as before, at Missenden Abbey, Great 
Missenden, and the main subject for study will 
be ‘A Neighbourhood Unit for Great Missen- 
den’, There will be four guest lecturers, Mr. T. 
Rayson [F] on The Historical Development of 
the Domestic Unit, Mr. A. B. Waters, M.B.E., 
G.M. [F] on Domestic Construction, Mr. J. M. 
Harries, M.A. [A] on Architectural Design and 
Colour, and Mr. R. W. Cave [A] on Some 
Architectural Conclusions. There will also be 
social evenings and a dinner, so that students 
can be assured of a pleasant as well as an in- 
structive time. The total cost, including ac- 
commodation and meals, is £3 13s. 6d. The 
course will contain 35 students and the first 35 
to apply (by 18 August) will be accepted. 
Applications to the Deputy County Architect, 
County Offices, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Spare Copies of the ‘Journal’ 
The R.I.B.A. Library has now spare copies of 
most numbers of the JOURNAL of the R.I.B.A. 
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from the early 1920’s onwards. A whole set of 
these is not offered, but any members or 
architectural school libraries needing certain 
numbers to complete sets for binding should 
apply to the Librarian, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society 

The spring meeting of the Society was held this 
year at Denham Golf Club. The Sullivan 
Trophy was won by Joseph Emberton [F] with 
a score of 95 —21—74. Runner up was W. R. F. 
Fisher [F] with a score of 86—11=75. The 
afternoon fourball bogey competition was won 
by A. D. McGill [A] and E. D. Neville Bomer 
[F] with a score of 2 up. 

The annual match against the L.M.B.A. 
Golfing Society was played on 10 June at 
West Hill Golf Club, and again proved a most 
enjoyable fixture. It was very well supported 
by the architects, who produced a team of 23. 
In fact, one member was lent to the builders’ 
side in order to level up the teams in numbers. 

So as to avoid congestion, foursomes were 
played in the morning and four balls in the 
afternoon. The architects were without one 
or two of their lower handicap members, and 
possibly the pairings were not very cleverly 
arranged; the builders won on the day by 
14 matches to 7. 





Meinbership Lists 


ELECTION: 17 JUNE 1952 

The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 17 June 1952. 

AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (4) 


Antoniades: John A., Athens, Greece. 

De Zuazo Ugalde: Secundino, Madrid, Spain. 
Muguruza Otano: Jose M., Madrid, Spain. 
Videla: Hugo Lopez, B.Sc. (Arch.) (Illinois), 
La Paz, Bolivia. 

AS FELLOWS (13) 


Auld: Alexander Cosmo Smith [4 1921], Edin- 
burgh. 

Brown: Thomas [4 1947]. 

Firth: Ernest, A.M.T.P.I. [4 1933], York. 
Gold: Bernard [A 1938]. 

Peacock: Kenneth John Renshaw [A 1928]. 
Punchard: Stanley Charles [A 1926], Leeds. 
Robertson: John Kirkland [A 1949], Welwyn 
Garden City. 


Sarjeant: - John Kekwick Glenn, M.B.E., 
Dipl.Arch (U.C.L.) [A 1933]. 
Tubbs: Ralph Sydney, O.B.E., A.A. Dipl. 


[A 1936]. 

Worthington: Clifford [A 1944], Maidstone. 
and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii), of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

Hayward: William Hansell. 

Jaretzki: Hans Sigmund. 

Munce: James Stilwell, B.E. (Belfast), M.I.C.E., 
Belfast. 


AS ASSOCIATES (107) 


Adlam: Thomas Esmond Roger, Abingdon. 
Arnold: Donald James. 

Attridge: Ralph, Coulsdon. 

Binnington: Peter Vernon, Willerby. 
Bodker: Geoffrey Charles, Coventry. 
Bowman: Edward, Salford. 


Brigden: Gerard William, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic), High Wycombe. 

Brodley: John Inglis, D.A. (Edin.), Dun- 
fermline. 


Browne: Michael Ward, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic), Radlett. 

Burn-Hill: Anthony Stote, Rye. 

Butler: Anthony William, Sale. 

Carlick: Robert Edward, Maidstone 

Carn: Ronald Eric, Eastbourne. 
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Carron: Samuel. 

Chapman: Laurence Russell, St. 
on-Sea. 

Chilcott: Kenneth, Weymouth. 
Clark: John Stewart, D.A. (Dundee), Perth. 
Clark: Philip Alfred, Portsmouth. 

Clarke: David Howell Pettifer. 

Clarke: Peter Oakley, Alnwick. 

Clothier: Leonard Ernest. 

Connor: Leonard James, Romford. 

Cox: Stanley Hall, Cardiff. 

Cumming: John William Bernard, B.Arch. 
(N.U.I.), Dublin. 

Czop: Franciszek Antoni. 

Dallow: John Gilbert, Chester. 

De’Ath: Stanley Francis. 

Deeley: Denis Stanley, Birmingham. 

Dent: Royston Charles. 

Down: Geoffrey Langdon, Chichester. 
Eckersall: Leslie. 

Edwards: Norman Herbert, Dorchester. 
Endres: Anton Otto, B.Arch. (Michigan, 
U.S.A.), Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Fitzgibbon: Christopher Anthony, 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Fleming: Edward Rowland, Timperley. 
Fletcher: Alan George, D.F.C. 

Ford: Frederick Ernest, Polegate. 
Fraser: Francis Scott, D.A. (Edin.), 
burgh. 

Fraser: Ian, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), Aberdeen. 
Fraser: Jack Walter. 

Freeman: Geoffrey Ernest, Norwich. 

Fryman: John Gilbert, Birmingham. 

Fulton: John Christian Smith, D.A. (Edin.), 
Edinburgh. 

Gardner: Vernon William Robert. 

Gibbs: Kenneth George, Romford. 

Glossop: Peter Francis Renshaw, Dip.Arch.., 
(Leics.), Worksop. 

Gold: Francis Gordon, Pewsey. 

Goodman: Peter Stanley, Ipswich. 

Gordon: Alec Adolph, B.Arch. (Rand), Johan- 
nesburg, S. Africa. 

Grindal: John William, Coventry. 

Grove: David Thomas. 

Hall: Thomas, Birmingham. 

Hanson: John, Warminster. 

Hargreaves: Robert Derek, Manchester. 
Haynes: Geoffrey Herbert, Seaford. 

Heath: David Hugh, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic). 

Henderson: Alexander McGregor, D.A. (Dun- 
dee), Scone. 

Henley: Robert Henry, Wallington. 

Hill: Barbara Ridley (Miss). 

Hogg: Murray Aitken, Shrewsbury. 

Holt: Colin, Shrewsbury. 

Hoult: Mary Murray (Miss), B.Arch. (C.T.). 
Jones: Alan Causey, Exeter. 

Jones: Feltrim Timothy Dowsland, Alton. 
Kennedy: Warnett, D.A. (Glas.), A.M.T.P.I. 
Laird: Michael Donald, D.A. (Edin.), Cam- 
buslang. 

Lamb: Muriel E. (Mrs.). 

Leeks: John Robert, Norwich. 

Lindsay: Arthur, A.S.T.C. (Arch.), Derby. 
Lyons: Richard Fanahan, Mitchelstown. 
Macdonald: Harry Horace, Edinburgh. 
McElroy: Brian Patrick Graham, B.A. (Cantab) 
McLean: David Hugh, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Magarshack: Ruth Beeban (Miss). 

Masters: Henry Arthur Corbett, Highworth. 
Mayne: Albert Thomas. 

Morling: William, Seaford. 


Leonards- 


Lusaka, 


Edin- 


Mott: Charles William, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Wolverhampton. 

Murgatroyd: Harry Ian, Southsea. 

O’Brien: Brown Desmond, B.Arch. (C.T.), 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Outhwaite: Ronald William, Dip.Arch. 


(Nottm.), Burton-upon-Trent. 
Packer: Denis Clifford, Bristol. 


Parr: James Reginald, D.A. (Dundee), Dun:ee 
Peck: Stewart Faulkner, Leatherhead. 
Platten: Newell James, B.Eng. (Adelaide) 
Pope: John Leslie, Aldershot. 

Prins: Herbert Maurice John, B.Arch. (Red), 
Radway: Reginald Edward, Swindon. 

Reid: Robert, East Kilbride. 

Ridsdale: Richard Oswald, Stockton-on-} ces. 
Rowe: Alan Holmes, Wimborne Minster 
Shaw: Ronald William, Manchester. 
Skinner: Frederick Henry, Bedford. 
Slattery: Lawrence Thomas. 

Sleigh: Francis John. 

Smart: Colin Blythe, Ipswich. 

Stanley: Gordon Frank. 

Stinson: William, Gloucester. 

Stride: Raymond Tremeer. 

Taylor: Raymond Warren, Dipl.Arch. (Oxtird), 
Oxford. 

Tilley: John Charles. 

Tischler: Hans Peter. 

Vale: William Thomas, Birmingham. 

Vick: Francis Norman Hector, Poole. 

Wall: William Edward, B.Arch. (Manitoba), 
Hatfield. 

Williams: Francis Alec, Solihull. 

Woods: Donald James Hunter. 


AS LICENTIATES (11) 

Arthur: William, Gateshead. 

Clavering: John Cecil. 

D’Arcy: John Denis, Belfast. 

Harrison: John Lodge, Lobatsi, Bechuanaland. 
Kirkup: John Luke, Gateshead. 

Lallemand: Joseph Francois, Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Maltman: Donald, Norwich. 

©’Shea: Henry Thomas Patrick. 

Wilkes: Leonard Arthur. 

Wilson: James. 

Wong: Peng Wah, M.A. (Cantab.), Singapore. 


ELECTION: 7 OCTOBER 1952 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 7 October 1952. The names and 
addresses of the candidates with the names 
of their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Monday 4 August 1952. 
The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 
AS HON. FELLOWS (3) 
Alexander of Tunis: Field Marshal The Right 
Hon. Parl, K.G., G:C.8., G.C.MEG., CSI, 
D.S.O., M.C., 3 Belgrave Place, S.W.1. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 
De L’Isle and Dudley, The Right Hon. Lord, 
V.C., Penshurst Place, Tonbridge, Kent. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 
Salisbury: The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 


K.G., Hatfield House, Hatfield, Herts. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 


AS FELLOWS (9) 


Clarke: David [A 1938], 95 Terminus Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex: Redlands Farm, Horam, 
Sussex. C. H. Murray, F. F. Howard, F. C. 
Benz. 

Crowther: John Henry [A 1922], County 
Architect’s Office, County Hall, Truro, Corn- 
wall; ‘Cornel’, Tremorvah, Truro. Sydney 
Gregson, J. H. Forshaw, Johnson Blackett. 
Glover: Archibald William [A 1939], Deputy 
County Architect, West Riding County Council, 
County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks; 32 Bennett 
Lane, Dewsbury, Yorks. Hubert Bennett, Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, Prof. L. W. T. White. 
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Hastings: Alfred Edward Joseph [A 1944], 19 
Hanover Square, W.1; 238 Wickham Chase, 
West Wickham, Kent. A. S. Roberts, Charles 
Nicholas, J. E. Dixon-Spain. 

Page: Reginald John [A 1933], 49 North Hill, 
Colchester, Essex; Abberton Manor, near 
Colchester. R. H. W. Robertson, Marshall 
Sisson, D. W. Clark. 


Taylor: Douglas Seth, M.A. (Cantab.) 
{A 1932], 27 Palace Street, S.W.1; 26 Burghley 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. G. M. Kingsford, 
M. K. Matthews, F. W. Knight. 


and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 


Coliard: Frank Allen, co Messrs. Pain and 
Charles Blease, Cotton Exchange Building, 
Liverpool; 35 Osborne Road, Ainsdale, South- 
port. Cedric Ripley, A. N. Holt, Kenmure 
Kinna. 

Green: John Wilfrid, City Architect, Town 
Hall, Durham; Skirlaw, Quarry Heads Lane, 
Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards, Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, Prof. J. S. Allen. 


Pettett: Herbert Charles, Norwich House, 
58 62 High Street. Epsom, Surrey; 48 The 
Parade, Epsom. A. J. Stedman, Chas. Whitby, 
I. F. Roberts. 


AS ASSOCIATES (30) 


The name of a school, or schools after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Aitken: John Blyth, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 31 Craigmvle 
Street, Dunfermline. Thomas Rutherford, 
Leslie Grahame-Thomson, James Shearer. 


Ash: Harold Norman, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 37 Sawyers Way, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. H. K. Ablett, Arthur 
Korn, H. G. Goddard. 


Balston: Roy Whitehorn (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), ‘Wakefield,’ 12 Ford- 
ington Green, Dorchester, Dorset. H. E. 
Matthews, Cyril Fifield, E. J. Ricketts. 


Blanc: Alan John, Dipl.Arch. (Northern Poly- 
technic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. of 
Arch.), 45 Warwick Road, New Southgate, 
N.11. T. E. Scott, H. Bramhill, S. F. Burley. 


Booth: Jack Derek, Dip.Arch. (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
12 New Lane, Penwortham, Preston, Lancs. 
mg R. A. Cordingley, Thomas Duffy, Joseph 
oy. 


Brydon: George Fraser, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust, 12 Hope Street, Belfast. 
A. A. Foote, David Carr, W. H. Kininmonth. 


Charlesworth: Anne Elizabeth Soley (Miss) 
(Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 46B 
Kelso Place, Kensington, W.8. R. F. Jordan, 
Henry Elder, Bertram Carter. 


Coles: Kenneth Dawson [Final], 27 Jersey 
Road, Lampton, Hounslow, Middlesex. J. S. 
Walkden, David Jenkin, A. H. Devereux. 


Daniel: Hugh Llewelyn, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 40 Wellesley 
Road, Ilford, Essex. T. L. Daniel, W. J. Lewis, 
R. F. Jordan. 


Dickie: William Henry, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 10 Glebe 
Terrace, Dumfries, Scotland. A. H. Mottram, 
W. H. Kininmonth, Leslie Grahame-Thomson. 


Edwards: Kenneth Gordon [Final], 61 Newsham 
wy Liverpool, 6. M. G. Gilling, H. A. Dod, 
. J. M. Ormrod. 
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Facetti: Hon. Mary Frances (Mrs.) (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 120 Cheyne 
Walk, S.W.10. Bertram Carter, Arthur Korn, 
H. G. Goddard. 


Hatch: Colin [Final], 
Blackpool. G. N. Hill, 
Cunliffe. 


61 Annesley Avenue, 
G. S. Pester, R. H. 


Hughes: Patrick Kevin, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), Delph House, Wickbeech Avenue, 
Wickford, Essex. T. E. Scott, Frank Risdon, 
George Coles. 


Jackson: George William [Final], ‘Avon View’, 
School Road, Amesbury, Salisbury, Wilts. 
A. V. Pilley, Eric Lyons, H. G. Goddard. 


Kirby: Clifford Ramsey [Final], 
Hartford Road, Darlington, Co. 
Denis Clarke Hall, 
Dickenson. 


Lord: Frank Kenneth [Final], 52 Wolseley 
Road, Preston, Lancs. G. N. Hill, John Watt, 
G. S. Pester. 


Mayo: Joseph Leslie, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 3 Lloyds Place, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. E. C. Scherrer, J. S. Walkden, Peter 
Moro. 


Meddings: Thomas Edward, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, Lon- 
don: Sch. of Arch.), 14 Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. 
J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, B. H. Peake. 


Middlebrook: Daniel Jeffery [Final], The 
Riley-Newsum Housing Dept., Carholme Road 
Lincoln. Max Lock, Dr. J. L. Martin, G. D. 
Harbron. 


Miller: Ernest James, M.C. [Special Final], 
66 Barrowgate Road, W.4. P. D. Hepworth, 
W. F. Howard, George Vey. 


Oliver: Edric Francis, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 2 Littleton Crescent, Harrow, 
Middlesex. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, W. H. 
Arend. 


Pottie: Thomas Herbert [Special Final], 60 
Station Road, Thankerton, Biggar, Lanark- 
shire. L. W. Hutson, Prof. W. J. Smith, J. A. 
Coia. 


Ross: Douglas Herbert [Final], 165 Coombe 
Road, Croydon, Surrey. J. S. Walkden, A. D. 
Sayers, Charles Blythin. 


Newhaven, 
Durham 
Harry Andrew, D. W. 


Saunders: Frank Henry [Final], 66 Everton 
Road, Potton, Sandy, Beds. L. S. Stanley, 
P. B. Dunham, W. G. Walmsley. 


Shiber: Sami Basil, M.C.D., B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of ’Arch.: Univ. of ae 
8 Essex Road, Stevenage, Herts. Prof. 
Budden, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, 
Miller. 


Sperry: Ronald George [Fina]], 12 Tany’s Dell, 
Mark Hall, Harlow, Essex. Frederick Gibberd, 
W. A. Cole-Adams, C. H. Elkins. 


Whiston: Gerald James, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Helenslea’, 
Balerno, Midlothian. J. R. McKee, R. Gardner- 
Medwin, David Carr. 


Wilson: Harry [Final], 33 Hunters Hill, 
worth, Whitefield, mr. Manchester. 
Elder, A. Douglas Jones, David Booth. 


Wright: Alan John (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 43 Sunnymede Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. Arthur Korn, H. H. Clark, H. G. 
Goddard. 


B. o 


Uns- 
Henry 


AS LICENTIATES (5) 


Carter: Edwin John, Chief Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Works, Westminster, S.W.1; 
1 Oliver Road, Sutton, Surrey. A. C. Hop- 
kinson, George Ford, W. A. Rutter. 


Helbing: Vernon, Church House, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1; 10 Ingrebourne 
Gardens, Upminster, Essex. A. T. Scott, 
K. M. B. Cross, W. A. Ross. 


Jarratt: Thomas, 90 Charterhouse Avenue, 
Wembley, Middlesex. F. J. Searley, E. G. Cole, 
G. Jolly. 


Mackintosh: Douglas Malcolm Napier, Ministry 
of Works; 42 Palace Road, S.W.2. T. R. 
Eltringham, P. M. Andrews, W. A. Rutter. 


Wilson: Allan Barrowman, c/o Alex. Dunlop, 
Esq., 110 King Street, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire; 
67 Bentinck Drive, Troon, Ayrshire. L. W. 
Hutson, T. S. Cordiner, Gabriel Steel. 


ELECTION: 4 NOVEMBER 1952 
An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 4 November 1952. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday 18 October 
1952. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 

Nettleton: Cyril Neville [A 1939], Government 
Architect, Government Buildings, Suva, Fiji. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Ramsinh: Kumar, A.A.Dipl. [A 1935], Messrs. 
Gregson, Batley and King, Chartered Bank 
Building, Fort, Bombay, India; Villar Ville, 
Strand Road, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. Prof. 
Claude Batley, P. A. d’Avoine, Prof. S. S. 
Reuben. 


AS ASSOCIATES (13) 


Benjamin: Alec. Maurice, B.Arch. (C.T.) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), 305 Mosenthals Building, Market 
Square, Port Elizabeth, S. Africa. Prof. L. W. T. 
White, O. Pryce Lewis, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 
Blewett: Peter Alfred (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the N.Z.I.A.), c/o 133 
Garnet Road, Westmere, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight, Prof. A. C. Light, 
H. L. Massey. 


Boag: Wallace (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the N.Z.I.A.), 30 Beach Street, 
Wellington, New Zealand. Prof. C. R.-Knight, 
Prof. A. C. Light, and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the N.Z.I.A. under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Cornilliac: Louis Eugene, B.Arch. (McGill) 
(McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada: Sch. of 
Arch.), Works and Hydraulics Dept., Archi- 
tectural Division, 1 Edward Street, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. R. F. Reekie, J. C. 
McDougall, Ernest Cormier. 


Draffin: Rodney Fox (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the N.Z.1.A.), 18 Wynyard 
Street, Auckland, C.I., New Zealand. M. K. 
Draffin, H. L. Massey, W. H. Gummer. 
Geary: Ronald Hubert John (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 130 East 56th Street, 
New York 22, New York, U.S.A. Arthur Korn, 
C. C. Handisyde, R. E. Enthoven. 

Jennings: Antony, B.Arch. (C.T.) (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.). 
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P.O. Box 695, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika. 
Prof. L. W. T. White, O. Pryce Lewis, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

King: Philip Sherwood (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the N.Z.I.A.), River Road, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. H. L. Massey, and 
the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
N.Z.1.A. under Bye-law 3 (a). 

Londt: Gilbert Edward, B.Arch. (Rand) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), 10 Troon Road, Emmarentia Ext., 


Johannesburg, S. Africa. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 
Nicol: Gilbert Ridgway (Passed a _—s 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 9 Leonard 
Street, Victoria Park, Western Australia. 
Richard Sheppard, F. R. S. Yorke, E. 
Rosenberg. 

Weston: Peter Ernest (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the N.Z.1I.A.), 8 Beckenham 
Avenue, Epsom, Auckland, New Zealand. 
H. L. Massey, Prof. C. R. Knight, Prof. A. C. 
Light. 


Williamson: Roderick Andrew, Dip 
(Auck. N.Z.) (Passed a qualifying Exan 
proved by the N.Z.I.A.), c/o Messrs. B 
and McGowan, 71 Power Board Buil:ir 
Queen Street, Auckland, New Ze 
H. L. Massey, M. K. Draffin, Prof. 
Knight. 


Wilson: Michael Exley, B.Arch. (C.T.) (| ossed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.4.A,), 
Chief Engineer’s Office, E.A.R. & H., P.O. 
Box 79, Nairobi, Kenya. Prof. L. W. T. White, 
Mrs. E. D. Hughes, S. L. Blackburne. 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 


address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute's Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. K. O. W. Hardy [A] has been appointed 
Architect to the Public Works Department, 
P.O. Box 81, Causeway, S. Rhodesia, to which 
address all communications should now be 
forwarded. 

Mr. Bernard G. White [A] has relinquished his 
appointment as Assistant Architect, P.W.D.., 
Colombo, Ceylon, to take up an appointment 
as Architect, P.W.D., Accra, Gold Coast. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


By mutual agreement Mr. C. Gurney Burgess 
[L] is leaving the Peter Dunham Group and will 
resume practice on his own account from 
Market Hill Chambers, George Street, Luton 
(Luton 5685). Mr. Peter Dunham [F], Mr. 
Macfarlane Widdup [4], and Mr. Michael 
Harrison [A] will continue the practice from 
42-44 Hastings Street, Luton, but the title of the 
firm will be changed to Peter Dunham, Widdup 
and Harrison. 

Mr. Edward A. Darley [A] has taken over the 
practice of Mr. Duncan McCulloch [Z] and will 
continue the practice under his own name at 
Union Bank Buildings, 130 High Street, Ayr 
(Ayr 3860). He will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Fellows [L] has commenced 
practice at P.O. Box 810, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika, E. Africa. He will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Eric Gomersall [A] has now commenced 
practice at 601 Albany House, The Esplanade, 
Durban, Natal, S. Africa, and will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc., especially from 
firms with representatives in S. Africa. 


Mr. Anthony Hollow [A], practising at West 
Street, Axminster, Devon, has also acquired 
the practice of Symes and Madge, Chard, 
Somerset. The name of the firm will remain 
unchanged. 

Mr. Frank W. Knight [F] and Mr. Douglas 
Taylor, M.A. [A] have entered into partnership 
as from 25 June 1952, and will practise from 
Mr. Knight’s existing offices at 1 New Court, 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 (HOLborn 
7344) under the style of Frank W. Knight and 
Douglas Taylor. 

Mr. Dudley G. Marsh [L] is now conducting 
his practice from his principal offices at 6 Dane 
John, Canterbury, and discontinuing his branch 
office at Herne Bay. Mr. Marsh is shortly 
taking into partnership Mr. Peter D. Marsh 
and Mr. Donald W. Stevens when the style of 
the firm will be Dudley Marsh, Son and Partner. 
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Mr. J. G. B. Mercer [A] has commenced 
private practice from P.O. Box 235, Gwelo, 
S. Rhodesia. 

Mr. J. E. Mitchell [A] has commenced practice 
at 33 High Street, March, Cambs., where he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Mr. H. R. Parkin [A] has relinquished his 
partnership with Messrs. A. S. Parker and 
Allen of 1 St. Andrews Street, Plymouth, and 
has purchased the Newton Abbot branch of 
Mess Rossington and Fogden, 21 Market 
Street, Newton Abbot. Mr. Parkin will hence- 
forth practise under the style of H. R. Parkin 
(Incorporating Rossington and Fogden, Newton 
Abbot). 

The partnership between Mr. Hugh D. Roberts 
[F] and Mr. Richard H. Davies [A], under the 
style of Hugh Roberts and Davies, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent as from 30 June 
1952. Mr. Roberts will continue to practise 
from 7 Brock Street, The Circus, Bath, 
Somerset (Bath 5254) and from 27 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. Mr. Davies has entered 
into partnership with his Senior Assistant, 
Mr. Raymond W. Arnold, under the style of 
Davies and Arnold, and will continue to practise 
at 27 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
(SLOane 7118). 


Mr. Roger G. Simmons [A] has commenced 
practice at 51 High Street, Esher, Surrey. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Hugh Bankart [F] has removed to 8A Miles’s 
Buildings, George Street, Bath, Somerset, 
where he will continue in practice independ- 
ently and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. W. J. Biggin-Pound [ZL] has removed to 
264 Ilchester Crescent, Bedminster Down, 
Bristol, 3. 

Mr. F. W. Holder [A] has transferred from the 
Ministry of Works to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries as Chief Architect and his 
new address is 4-10 Chester Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.1. 

Mr. E. E. Hollamby [A] has removed to The 
Red House, Red House Lane, Upton, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 

Mr. W. Wesley Turney [L] has removed his 
office to 63 Wood Street, Barnet, Herts. The 
telephone number (Barnet 7056) remains 
unchanged. 

Mr. Felix Walter [F] who is at present in East 
Africa, would be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues with particular reference to Hospital 
equipment, at P.O. Box 1652, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika Territory. 

Mr. Francis B. Wills [A] has removed to 20 
Neva Road, Bitterne Park, Southampton. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate, A.R.I.C.S., seeks to purchase small 
practice on Fylde Coast, Lancs., or alterna- 


— 


tively to purchase partnership where partner 
will be retiring in few years time. Box 50, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Fellow, F.R.I.C.S., requires partner in 
south country practice. Stone district. 


small 
Some 


capital required. Apply Box 52, c/o Secretary, 


] 


Fellow seeks partnership or proposal for 
partnership with architect of some established 
practice either at home or within the Empire. 
Some capital and work available. Box 53, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Old established practice (70 years) for sale in 
Kent. A fair amount of work in hand. Reply 
Box 54, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Fellow, aged 49, seeks partnership in established 
firm in S.E. England. Wide experience in 
private practice, Local Government and the 
Civil Service. Box 56, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate desires to purchase practice in 
London area. Preferably with contemporary 
approach to design. Box 57, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


For Sale. Engineer’s Antiquarian drawing 
board, ebony edge. Also mahogany ebony 
edge Antiquarian T square (West and Partners, 
London). New condition. Seen in West 
Riding of Yorks office. Replies to Box 51, 
c.o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Wanted 10-in. or 12-in. a gh level. Please 
state — and price to Box 55, co Secretary, 
R.I.B 





Architects’ Indemnity 


Insurance 


The Architect, like other professional men, 
incurs certain responsibilities in the course 
of his work. Mistakes occur in even the 
most carefully conducted practice, and the 
Architect may find himself liable for sub- 
stantial damages which he can ill afford 
to meet. 


Professional Indemnity Insurance 


is designed to give cover against all claims 
arising from acts of neglect, omission or 
error arising out of the conduct of the 
assured’s profession, and arrangements 
have been made by which the maximum 
cover may be obtained at reasonable cost. 


Particulars from: 


The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66, Portland Place, London, W.!. 
(Tel: LANgham 5721) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








